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THE EDITOR’S FARM NOTES. 
THE CORN MARKER BUSINESS. 

In reply to several queries recently 
sent us, we publish cuts of two mark- 
ers Which we have used in “years gone 
by.” The one-horse marker is prefer- 
able for small fields. 

Friend A. R. Palmer, Jackson Co., 
describes the one-horse machine as fol- 
lows, from which we made the sketch: 

A flexible seven-eighth by six-inch 
hoard, 16 feet long, was procured at 
the lumber yard, This was split length- 


wise, making two three-inch = strips. 
These were placed some 16 inches 
apart, and to them were nailed five 


2x6 runners, one and one-half to two 
feet long, the front end being rounded 
like a sled runner, 

The runners are 44 inches 
can be any distance vone 
want. Yo the end runners a strip is 
nailed for a handle, in such a manner 
that the operator can walk upon the 
last mark made the previous trip, and 
so keep the marks straight. I have 
never seen straight marks made unless 
the marker was held in place. ‘The 
handles should be braced to one side 
so as to stiffen them, 

To attach the horse I prefer ropes or 
Wires six or eight feet long. These are 
attached near the ends and connected 
with the traces of the harness, no 
whippletree being used. If the right 
distance from the ‘ends, very little 
horse motion will be observable, and 
the marker will run smoothly and 
steadily. The strips being flexible it 
will adapt itself to the inequalities of 
the ground unless they are quite 
abrupt. 

I have used such a marker two years, 
With a good degree of satisfaction, and 
1 must have straight marks. It is 
light, easily picked up with one hand 
at the center and carried around at 
the ends. Twenty acres can be marked. 
both ways, in one and one-half days. 

To adapt it for beans, I took off the 
second and fourth runners, and put 
two runners in the space so left, mak- 
ing marks 291-3 inches apart. 

We like this marker for work on po- 
lito ground, as it is easy to handle at 
each end of the row, and so many turns 
ust De made in small fields. 

In a note to the editor our friend 
states that the handles should be at- 
tached that the operator could 
steady the machine with the right hand 
and drive with the left. In such a 
case each handle should turn to the 
right. é 

Old cultivator or plow handles could 
be attached so as to be reversed at 
Will, if the operator should be left- 
handed. We make the cut showing 


apart, but 
desires to 


sO 


but one handle (D) attached at the left 
end of the marker. 





For our own use we should attach | 


handle to turn outward, as we 
are accustomed to work “both 
handed.” This helps to rest each arm 
from the fatigue resulting from hold- 
ing each in a cramped position during 
the whole passage across a large field. 

We should prefer using four-inch 
strips (A) of hard flexible wood. B in- 
dicates the runner. C shows where the 
ropes or wires are attached, running 
thence to the traces. It seems to us 
that the marker would run steadier if 


each 


this center runner and the two 2x4 
short sticks. Arranged in this way we 
can mark on a ridge, or in a dead fur- 
row, equally as well as on perfectly 
level ground. 

The cut shows how the tongue is at- 
tached. The one we use is from the 
| farm truck. It has short eye bolts that 
go through the stick A, thus making 
the tongue and marker flexible. 

D is an outside runner, attached to 
main stick, A, by short stick F. F is 





| 
a hardwood stick 2x4 inches, and about 

















the ropes are attached to the end run- , 


ners, rather than to the cross strip A. 


We always disliked to mark out corn | 


ground, simply because it was suen 


hard work to make the rows straight, | 
and crooked rows are an abomination | 


to us. 

Vig. 2 shows a cut of our old five- 
row corn marker. We do not expect 
to use it this season, as we shall try 
planting with a check rower, 

In the cut, A is a 4x4 pine stick eight 


four feet six inches long. The cut 
' shows how the outside runners are at- 
tached. They can be raised to any po- 
sition, and also each runner (D) can 
| drop from 10 to 15 inches lower than a 
level, by means of a notch cut out of 
| each runner, B, in front of stick A. 
At I is shown an upright arrange- 
| ment made of 2x4 pine stuff, and about 
three feet high. J is a lever made of 
one-inch hard wood attached to the 
tongue at E. Two loop pulleys are 


























FIG. 2. 
fastened on in front of and the top of 


feet long. At each end is fitted a hard- 
wood runner, B, 2x10 inches and about 
three feet long. The runners are cut 
out to fit the stick A, and half-inch 
bolts run vertically through both run- 
ner and stick. The bolt head is on the 
under side and deeply counter-sunk in 
the runner. Short cross braces of half- 
inch round iron run from the nose of 
each runner diagonally across to the 
main stick A, and are securely bolted. 


these uprights. Two short 3-8-inch 
ropes run from sticks F through these 
pulleys to the lever J. 

The arrangement is such that when 
the lever is at the top of the uprights 
I, the runners (D) can freely work on 
the ground surface. When the lever is 
pressed down the runners (D) are 
raised to the position shown at the left 

















This prevents any warping or twisting. \ 
This marker is made to lay out rows A 
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three feet eight inches apart. Tn order : 
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to make it flexible, the center runner, 
C, is hinged to swing between two 2x4 
hardwood, short sticks, shown bolted 
on top and in the center of stick A. 
We bolted a heavy piece of casting 
on the rear end of this runner to make 
it do effective work—equal to the end 
runners. A half-inch bolt runs through 





as eee 
of cut. In the cut dicots is raised 
and one lowered, simply to take less 
space on the page. 

The spring seat is a 1x10 tough 
hardwood board running across from 





on top of the two uprights, M, bolted 


to the end of the two main runners, 


B. The driver sits on this spring seat 
just over the center runner. He can 
look out ahead over the tongue and see 
just where to drive. 

At each end of the stick A is a 2x2 
upright with a projecting bolt on top. 
The tracker (see Fig. 2) connects with 
these pointed bolts, the end E slipping 
over the bolt, and the runner, B, run- 
ning out at right angles to the tongue 
and parallel with the sticks A and F. 
C (Fig. 2) is a wire running from end 
to end of the double-nosed tracker run- 
ner. It goes under the long narrow 
stick A. 

A long strap is used to connect one 
end of the tracker runner with the 
neckyoke ring. The dotted lines show 
the direction the strap would take in 
making connections. A snap connects 
one end with the neckyoke ring, while 
the other is buckled to the wire at the 
end of the tracker. 

When ready to turn, at the end of 
the field, the tracker is thrown off with- 
out rising from the seat, and the end 
runners lifted by the lever J. Then 
the driver must go to the neckyoke and 
unsnap the strap. After turning 
around the tracker is adjusted and the 
runners let down. 

The tracker runner makes a light 
mark for the driver to use as a guide 
in driving back, so as to keep the 
tongue directly over it. This is a good 
marker for large fields, and we can get 
over the ground in a hurry with it. We 
never saw a marker before that would 
make ten clear marks at each round 
across the field. The marker is not 
heavy, and it wil] not bother by tipping 
or wobbling over. The spring seat 
makes very comfortable work, but it is 
a strain for us to work all day making 
straight marks. 

The Michigan Farmer, 


ECONOMY IN MANURING. 


For 


There are a good many ways to prac- 
tice economy on the farm, and of late 
much attention has been paid to the 


care and conservation of farmyard 
manures, All the world knows that 
this country is squandering its re- 


sources by shipping to foreign markets 
breadstuffs at a price which scarcely 
pays for the actual fertilizing ingre- 
dients they contain. England, for ex- 
ample, can easily grow all the wheat 
needed for home consumption, but pre- 
fers to buy it from this country below 
cost. 

The mere saving of farmyard ma- 
nures, while a most important item, 
will not save the fertility of our soils. 
If more nitrogen, potash, and  phos- 
phoric acid is taken from the soil in 
crops than is returned in manures and 
fertilizers, we are exhausting the soil. 
Even if every pound of crops grown 
is returned to the soil, there is a very 
considerable loss from draining and 
other causes. Some of the agricultural 
authorities preach much of the value 
of tillage as a manure, and in the next 
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breath will condemn fertilizers because 
they claim more plant food is thus re- 
moved from the soil than the fertilizer 
supplied. Tillage may aid in making 
plant food in the soil available, but it 
is a direct robbery of the soil—the 
worst kind of false economy. 

Farmers should begin their practice 
of economy by carefully saving all of 
the roughage of the farm, and roughly 
composting it. It is too low grade both 
as to quantity’ and quality to spend 
much time on, but it can always be 
worked in on full season crops, such 
as corn. The most expensive fertilizer 
ingredient is, of course, nitrogen. Un- 
fortunately, in composting farmyard 
manures much of this valuable fertil- 
izer is lost beyond recovery. In fact, 
the most important point for a farmer 
to watch is his nitrogen supply. 

Of course, the clover plants will ac- 
cumulate nitrogen from the atmos- 
phere, but it is a great mistake to sup- 
pose they can do this without aid; that 
is, do it “for nothing,” as so many 
farm writers claim. Nitrogen is al- 
ways, in agriculture, associated with 
an equivalent quantity of potash and 
phosphoric acid. If we attempt to ac- 
cumulate the one without the other, we 
shall always fail. If through the use 
of clovers we hope to get a new supply 
of nitrogen, where will the potash and 
phosphoric acid come from which must 
be used with this nitrogen to make 
crops? We do not sell nitrogen only, 
when crops or stock are sent to market. 

The point which I wish to impress 
on the attention of farmers is that they 
must not expect to get their clover ni- 
trogen for nothing. They must use 
elover manures, such as the mineral 
fertilizers. Fortunately, nature itself 
preaches the proper law, for without 
the needed mineral manures, after a 
certain point they will no longer ac- 
cumulate nitrogen. It is quite true 
that by various devices, the reserve 
fund in the soil itself may be drawn 
upon, but this is impoverishing the soil, 
and is correctly condemned by the 
whole agricultural press, with notably 
few exceptions. 

It is important to understand that 
when you sell a bushel of wheat or a 
ton of hay, you are selling off the farm 
so much nitrogen, and also an equiva- 
lent quantity both of potash and phos- 
phoric acid. You understand that 
clovers will bring back the nitrogen, 
but there is no potash and phosphoric 
acid in the air to be accumulated by 
legumes. Where do you expect to get 
the necessary mineral fertilizer to go 
with the clover nitrogen, and surely 
every farmer knows he must have 
these minerals. You may rob your soil 
for a while, but that is certainly not 
an economy. 

Potash and phosphoric acid must be 
purchased as fertilizers. It is good 
economy to buy by the percentage or 
unit system. Home mixing pays if 
you can get your fertilizer that way 
more cheaply than by buying of a 
reputable fertilizer manufacturer. I 
have been farming some 105 acres for 
20 years, and I have never found home 
mixing economical, This is a point 
each man must judge for himself. Be 
assured of the main point, which is: 
do not rob your soil and eall it 
economy. 

R. GARWOOD. 

(This is true in some respects, and 
we are investigating the matter of pot- 
ash and phosphoric acid supply by the 
use of commercial fertilizers. We are 
bound to thoroughly test these mineral 
fertilizers, though no benefit whatever 
has accrued to us in their use on our 
farm, so far.—Ed.) 





FARM EXPERIENCES. 
ERADICATING POISON IVY. 

A friend whose roadsides are badly 
overrun with poison ivy.asks me how 
I would go to work to get rid of it. I 
have none of it, although neighbors on 
both sides and across the road, alto- 
gether must have more than an acre of 
the miserable stuff growing in fence 
rows and spreading out as far as the 
traveled road. As far as I have ob- 
served, it never gets a foothold except 
in fence rows and along roadsides 
which are not pastured. 

A neighbor owning land across froin 
the schoolhouse had an ancient and 
very crooked rail fence grown up to 
the stuff and spreading out a rod wide 
in spots. The children built playhouses 
in the corners and got badly poisoned, 
and early the following spring he set 
about getting rid of it, supposing it 
would be a several-seasons job. Before 
vegetation had started he took down 
the fence, scraped the clinging ivy off 
we rails with a spade and piled up the 
rails. 


The stems near the fence corners 
which had had something to climb 
upon had grown strong and thick and 
these he grubbed, but out toward the 
edges, where the growth was slender 
and small, he simply mowed them 
down. He left the brush on the ground 
and brought the trimmings from an 
orchard and a lot of elders and briers 
from cleaning the same fence row and 
scattered over the ivy patch, and a 
month later, when March winds had 
dried it out, set fire to the aggregation. 

This cleaned up the surface so 
everything was easily seen as it started 
growth, and all green shoots were 
chopped off beneath the ground with 
a hoe as they started. Before fall the 
growth had wholly ceased and he was 
able to replace his fence the following 
spring. This was ten years ago and 
the ground is still free from the pest 
in the places he cleaned up. 

Where a fence can be dispensed with 
for two or three years, cultivating in 
crops will kill out the pest, butif the 
ground is long occupied there will 
doubtless be seed which may germin- 
ate and again start it if the ground is 
not watched after cultivation ceases. 
I did not suppose stock would eat it, 
but as it never spreads out into pas- 
tures where it is abundant in the fence 
balk I suppose they do. 

Last summer I was coming home 
with a big load of empty berry crates 
and stopped to adjust the load where 
a growth of the ivy a foot high bor- 
dered the road. My horse was hungry, 
it being after the noon hour, and being 
loosely checked with an over check, he 
reached around and took two great 
bites of the rank growth. I expected 
he would have a very sore mouth, but 
he never gave any indications of suf- 
fering therefrom. 

PROPER PLANNING. 

There is often as much in the right 
laying out or planning of a job of work 
as in doing it. I am reminded of this 
every time I look behind the evergreen 
screen at the back corner of the 
kitchen and see the wood pile. More 
than a year’s supply of nicely split 
wood is ranked up in piles two cords 
long and six feet high. 

Early in January we had a few days 
of exceptionally nice weather with bare 
ground. I had several jobs down upon 
my memorandum as pressing, but we 
finally went to the woods to work up 
about twenty tree tops into stove wood. 
We did this for two reasons. The 
home woodpile was getting low and 
I feared deep snow later on. We use 
a cross-cut saw for two, and it is much 
better to work the wood as it lies af- 
ter chopping off the smaller limbs. 
With proper precautions in felling and 
trimming one can sometimes begin at 
the tip and saw the entire top into 
stove lengths as it lies without having 
to saw any down near the ground. 

In the present case the trees were 
cut by another party and we had to 
get some of the stuff up onto horses to 
saw comfortably. I took an ash stick 
five inches big and eight feet long and 
put two straddling legs near one end so 
the horse would be two feet high, the 
tail resting on the ground. A small 
pin hole was placed just back of the 
legs and with two such horses we could 
get a stick weighing half a ton or more 
up to a hight where we could saw and 
stand nearly erect. After rolling up 
the pins held it in place. 

The weather changed before we got 
quite through and we drew enough 
home, sled length, to saw a day and a 
quarter. We worked about seven and 
a half hours a day and when we got it 
split and piled up we found that that 
seven and one-fourth days’ work 
panned out twenty-one cords of fine 
wood and a little over four of chunks 
which we burn in a large “Silver Oak” 
stove, which heats the sitting room. 

We quartered the logs after sawing 
at the woods and ranked up each tree 
so that it was easy to find and handle 
when deep snow came later on. Twen- 
ty-five cords of stove blocks we found 
when dumped in a pile in the back 
yard makes a big pile (about as big as 
is called forty, by buzz sawyers), and 
I am convinced now of what I before 
suspected, that two good willing work- 
ers will make stove wood just as 
cheaply as to do it by steam buzz saw. 

The lesson I wish to inculcate in this 
narration is that by doing the work in 
the woods when we did we were all 
ready to draw it on the snow (a 200-rod 
haul), and then could use broken time 
at home in splitting and piling. It is 
now the second of March and warm 
weather coming rapidly, and I am 
ready to take advantage of it, while 
neighbors all around me are just be- 





ginning to hustle about their woodpile 





and will not finally get a very big one 
I am afraid. 


Ohio. L. B. PIERCD. 





FRENCH AGRICUL- 


TURE. 


NOTES ON 





From Our Paris Correspondent. 

After Russia, France is the country 
that grows most buckwheat; 1,625,000 
acres are under that “cereal,” in the 
southwest of the country, Bretagne es- 
pecially. It forms the principal diet of 
the peasantry, and is made into por- 
ridge and cakes, Since poultry farming 
is becoming such a profitable industry, 
and that nothing is superior to buck- 
wheat for rearing or fattening fowls, 
many farmers now sow a patch of this 
grain for that purpose. Its husk is hard 
and of no alimentary value; the kernel 
is composed of 12 per cent of nitrogen- 
ous substances and 50 of saccharine 
and starch matters. M. de Rowton does 
not agree with M. Balland, that oats 
do not contain any special exciting 
principle; on the contrary, the pellicle 
of the kernel yields a crystallized sub- 
stance called “glucoside of vanilla.” It 
is the same exciting substance extract- 
ed from couch grass roots, and the lat- 
ter, home dealers in Normandy cut up 
and mix with the animals’ feed in or- 
der to impart “fire’ to them when 
shown off in the public sales yards. 

M. Roze makes a specialty of potato 
diseases; he recognizes three categories 
of rottenness, all different, but due 
each to the invasion of a parasite; a 
common remedy suits all, viz., alter- 
nate the cultures; plant healthy seed; 
at once destroy diseased tubers, and 
treat potato stems to a copper syring- 
ing. M. Balland states: The straw of 
cereal crops has increased 50 per cent 
since 1882; this is very important when 
it is remembered the role that straw 
fills as a provender. Rye straw is the 
most valuable, next that of wheat, and 
last, oats. The army, and M. Balland 
is its head pharmacien, prefers wheat- 
en straw for its horses; chemically, 
there is no distinction between the 
three straws; the percentage of nitro- 
gen varies from 1 to 3.2; and fatty 
matters, often below 1 per cent, never 
exceed 2. The most valuable part of 
the straw is the upper, with and near 
the ears, after it has been threshed. 
The able chemist recommends, after 
innumerable analyses, that short straw 
with leaves ought to be reserved for 
fodder, and the plain long straw for 
litter 

The department of the Cotes-du- 
Nord, at Treburden especially, finds it 
very remunerative to raise early po- 
tatoes for the London market, and so 
help to fight, indirectly, the Danes in 
their butter campaign. The potatoes 
are planted in January, and lifted in 
May up to June; the early samples can 
obtain 50 francs the 2 ewts., but in a 
very short time the drop arrives, to 12 
to 15 francs. In any case, the peasants 
are satisfied at their new venture. C. 





SOURCES OF FERTILITY. 





At a recent Grange meeting held in 
Ohio, W, P. Neiborgen said, in sub- 
stance, as follows: 

As to the cheapest sources of fer- 
tility. Much depends on size and loca- 
tion of the farm. If the farm is of 
sufficient size to allow of rotation of 
crops I might say that clover is the 
cheapest source of fertility, but if the 
farm be so small that the owner neces- 
sarily must keep it in constant cultiva- 
tion, then manure hauled from our city 
would be the cheapest source, depend- 
ing, however, on the distance of the 
farm from the city. 

If located as far away as five miles 
and on bad roads then concentrated 
manure like commercial fertilizers 
would be the cheapest source, depend- 
ing on plowing under cowpeas, rye. 
buckwheat or something in this line 
for humus. In seasons when clover 
fails to catch it is probable that com- 
mercial fertilizers would be the cheap- 
est source. 

Another member said that for him 
barn manure (not barn-yard manure) 
was the cheapest source of fertility, the 
trouble being he did not make enough 
of it. He did not whitewash his cow 
stables or put screens on the windows 
to keep out the flies, but did clean out 
the stables each day, throwing the 
manure into one end of the barn till 
about a wagon load was accumulated 
when it was hauled to the fields, apply- 
ing it as a rule to sod or grass land. 

His sheep shed was immediately in 
the rear of the horse stalls, the floor of 
the horse stalls being plank and about 
three feet higher than the floor of the 
sheep shed. Litter from horse stalls 
was each day thrown into the sheep 





shed and scattered about. This the 
sheep trampled down and mixed wit}, 
their own excrement. And this manure 
was hauled to the fields two or three 
times a year. 

He supplemented this barn manure 
with commercial fertilizer, applying to 
wheat, and was convinced that it paid. 
Did not think it paid to apply com- 
mercial fertilizers to corn. Had been 
using fertilizers for fifteen years; at 
first used a complete fertilizer or “bal. 
anced ration,” changed to phosphoric 
acid and potash, now uses phosphoric 
acid alone. Had not succeeded in get- 
ting good clover catches for a number 
of years. 

In reply to questions he said that the 
manure in the sheep shed did not fire- 
fang, being tramped. His land had 
not become hard and compact from ab- 
sence of clover and use of fertilizer, 
He, however, kept all stock off culti- 
yated fields. Had farm divided int« 
permanent pasture and = cultivated 
land. Farm was clay land, therefore 
did not need potash. Thought he had 
noticed that land did not stand drouth 
as well as formerly. 

The opinions of the rest of the men- 
bers were about as follows: On most 
farms and for most crops the land it- 
self and the atmosphere are the chea)- 
est and best sources of fertility, of 
course saving and using all stable and 
yard manure. Where clover catches 
could be secured it would bring fertil- 
ity from the atmosphere, pump it up 
from the subsoil and make plant food 
evailable for other plants. The great 
question was one of moisture to dis- 
solve the plant food or hold it in solu- 
tion for the plants. 

To this end make the soil deep and 
add humus so as to increase the reser- 
voir for water. Make the seed bed 
fine, thus liberating plant food. Prac- 
tice constant shallow cultivation to re- 
tard evaporation of moisture and kee) 
the land covered at all times with a 
growing crop. 

CARY W. MONTGOMERY. 

Licking Co., O. 

(It seems to us that stable manure 
and clover should be banked upon in 
every way possible upon every farm. 
Then the use of commercial fertilizers 
may well supplement these in growing 
wheat and clover when seeding down 
—provided they pay. 

The last paragraph in friend Mont- 
gomery’s report concerns methods in 
farm practice of the utmost impor- 
tance in crop rotation, soil fertility and 
field culture.—Ed.) 








A Great Carriage Concern. 

The business methods of the Elkhart Carriage 
and Harness Manufacturing Company have built 
up an immense business during the last 25 years. 
Tequiring the large factories shown in the accom- 
panying illustrations. The method of selling 





carriages, wagons and harnesses directly to the 
users at factory prices, saves a great deal of the 
cost of the article, and by doing a strictly cash 
or G. O. D. business the concern is not obliged to 
overcharge one customer to make up losses on 
another one. The liberal plan of the compan) 





includes shipment of goods anywhere for exami- 
nation, andif they should be unsatisfactory 1! 
any way they are returned and the company pa)* 
the freight both ways. The illustrated catalozue 
which they send free is up to date, and the price= 


are remarkably low. The company has ali 
enviable reputation for liberal deajing anu 
reliability. 
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SALT FOR BROOD SOWS. 








vo the Editor of The Michigan Farmer: 

In answer to Mr. John Jamison, in 
he Farmer of April 9th, I would say 
that I am no old grey-head, but I think 
| have had as much experience in rais- 
ing hogs as Mr. Jamison. I feed salt 
io my hogs as much as to any of my 
stock, whether brood sows or not, and 
have never had one eat her pigs. There 
is no danger of a hog eating too much 
salt. Throw a peck in to them and it 
will not hurt them in the least. Char- 
coal is good to throw in the pen, a bit 
at a time, if you have it. 

if Mr. Jamison was in Putnam for a 
few days he would think that we know 
as much about raising hogs as the peo- 
ple of Ross county. We have the best 
breed, and know how to care for them, 
and we feed them salt. A good many 
of us have feed cookers, and salt the 
cooked feed. 

Brother farmers, don’t be afraid of 
sult sending your sows to “Kingdom 
Come.” I know by experience, for I 
have given hog raising a careful study 
for the past few years. I sometimes 
cook beans for hogs, and all kinds of 
grain mixed. I never have made any 
reply to articles in The Farmer, but 
do reply to this one. 

Pinckney, Mich, A READER. 

(A few days ago a telegraphic dis- 
patch was published in one of the De- 
troit dailies, which read as follows: 
“A Woodstock farmer reports the loss 
of four hogs, which experts say died 
from eating salted feed. This is a new 
feature for stock raisers to consider.” 
Perhaps the hogs near Adrian like salt 
so well that they eat too much of it. 
while near Pinckney they only take 
enough to keep them in good heaith. 
Just the same we think there is danger 
in feeding too much salt to hogs. That 
has been an article of belief among 
swine breeders and feeders for at least 
n0 years, and it will require strong evi- 
dence to show its falsity —Ed. Farm- 
Cr.) 





“FEEDS AND FEEDING.” 





This is the title of a book of 637 
pages, with a glossary and index, pub- 
lished by the author, Prof. W. A. 
Henry, director of the Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, University of Wis- 
consin, In this work Prof. Henry has 
gathered together the results of the 
large number of feeding experiments 
carried on by himself with horses, cat- 
Ue, sheep and swine, as well as the 
most valuable of those conducted at 
other experiment stations and agricul- 
tural colleges. The work goes thor- 
oughly into the composition of foods, 
their relative value, the compounding 
of rations, the effects of various foods 
and rations upon the animal economy, 
is disclosed by post mortem examina- 
Uons of the carcass, the relative value 
of well-bred and common farm ani- 
mals for feeding, ete. All these topics 
are taken up and carefully discussed. 
The data collected regarding these sub- 
Jects is very full, and given in a clear 
and concise manner, which will render 
this work a valuable one for reference 
'0 stock feeders, breeders, and farmers 
senerally, We do not know of a work 
that Will prove more interesting and 
valuable to the student engaged in 
‘tudying the subjects discussed in this 
Spine as well ag to the practical farm- 
ve stock feeder, than this one. It 
. ‘ = be in every farm library. The 
my is sold at $2 per copy, and if any 
. our readers would like a copy they 
ve be supplied from this office at the 
Price named, postage prepaid, 





HOW IT LOOKS FROM HIS POINT 
OF VIEW. 





Tren Gibson, a Canadian breeder, 
oul <nown to many American stock- 
ener as a well-posted man, and of 
the D Judgment, in a paper read before 
: dete Shorthorn Breeders’ As- 
intereath: the past winter, gave some 
ing rg ing data regarding stock rais- 
Ee the West, which he had collected 
ihonehe ae trip, and also what he 
breeder, of the outlook for cattle- 
os Hai and feeders, From his paper 
. a the following extracts: 

rst Dp . over 40,000 miles through the 
ie Es _ Illinois, Wisconsin, Minne- 

“ *0wa, Nebraska, Colorado and 













Wyoming has given me opportunities 
of meeting many of the most promi- 
nent stockmen of buth the breeding 
and feeding grounds. The feeding 
states are Nebraska, Kansas, Iowa, Il- 
linois and Missouri. The breeding are 
those states where corn does not do 


well and where cotton seed is not 
found. While the districts of breeding 


and feeding are becoming more clearly 
defined, so are the breeds used, and the 
systems of management. The proba- 
bilities are that the breedey will con- 
fine his attention more to breeding 
proper, while the feeder will attend to 
the finishing. They are, in fact, two 
quite dissimilar industries and can be 
better carried on separately. Tor in- 
stance, Nebraska and Missouri are fair- 
ly groaning under the weight of their 
corn crops, hence they become the feed- 
ing grounds. Banks, railways and 
commission firms all combine to give 
cattle feeders opportunities that are 
unheard of in Canada. For instance, 
both banks and commission firms will 
advance money to buy cattle, and 
sometimes the feed as well if neces- 
sary. They charge 6 per cent per an- 
num interest for time in use. The rail- 
ways give intending purchasers passes 
to purchase and then a “feed in tran- 
sit” rate. For instance, I met Peter 
Hopley at Denver. He had a pass 
from Iowa and wanted 1,000 steers. 
As he did not find what he wanted 
in Denver, he got a puss to Salt Lake 
City, Utah. Suppose he bought there 
he would consign to Chicago, getting 
the ‘benefit of the long haulage; and 
with a “feed in transit” permit he 
could unload at home and forward to 
Chicago when fat. To show the big 
scale upon which some of the opera- 
tions are carried on, I met with a Mr. 
Rankin, of Missouri; he grew over 
800,000 bushels of corn last year, is 
feeding 13,000 steers and 18,000 to 
20,000 head of swine. The Staudard 
Cattle Co. is going out of breeding in 
Wyoming. This year uney are feeding 
11,000 head, 3,000 of which are under 
one roof. Another gentleman with 
whom I got acquainted is feeding 
297,000 sheep. He has four feeding 
yards in Nebraska and four in Kansas. 
These sheep are brea in New Mexico, 
Oregon, Idaho, Wyoming and Utah, the 
best, however, coming from Montana. 
I mention these to show the immensity 
of their undertakings and to enable 
you to judge of the possibility of tak- 
ing some part in the great work. There 
is not only a possibility, but a great 
opening for a trade in thoroughbred 
bulls. Shorthorns and Herefords are 
decidedly in favor, while the Blacks 
have no friends on the range. They 
refuse to herd with other cattle, and 
also leave a smaller percentage of 
calves than other soris. Their place is 
evidently by themselves and within 
fences, and they must not be asked to 
“feed thyself.’ In Texas the Hereford 
has got a great hold, and on the high- 
grade Shorthorn cow he is working 
wonders. Calves have sold this year 
for as much as $20 each. How mucia 
of this is due the Shorthorn dam is not 
recorded; in my opinion,: more than 
half at that age. In Utah, Montana, 
the West and Northwest states the 
Shorthorn is favorite. Prices are im- 
proving and the demand increasing. 
One man modestly informed me that 
he only wanted 500 thoroughbred bulls 
this season, but should want more 
next. Yearly I have tried to encour- 
age you, and though my sanguine an- 
ticipations have not ulways been ful- 
filled, still the little rfft in the clouds 
that I thought I saw last year has be- 
come bigger until the silver lining is 
indeed plain to see; and this year I bid 
you be of good heart, stick to your 
flocks and herds, the market will sure- 
ly spring up. So thoroughly convinced 
since my return ani I that this is to be 
the thoroughbred center for this con- 
tinent that I have no hesitation in 
writing these words of encouragement. 
Why do I say this will be the center? 
For several reasons. First: the day of 
the eight-year-old ox is gone; I saw 
thousands of five and six years old on 
feed. If early maturity is desired 
it can only be accomplished by the use 
of bulls of the improved breeds, Again, 
we understand the art of breeding bet- 
ter, we are willing tu do things in a 
small way, and we have the patience 
to attend to the little thousand and one 
trifles, apparently of slight conse- 
quence, but in reality they make the 
difference between failure and success. 
While we are satisfied to sell a single 
bull, our neighbors, on the contrary, 
want to sell by the carload, and while 
we are content to have a few of the 
best, comfortably provided for, they 
would have them covering a thousand 
acres. Then let us set our house in 





order, looking for a better trade. 





GAIN IN BEEF PER DAY. 





In the quarterly report entitled “The 
Beef Steer (and His Sister), issued by 
the Kansas Department of Agriculture, 
are three or four pages of wonderfully 
interesting figures for stockmen, which 
the author, Secretary F. D. Coburn. 
has tabulated from the official records 
of the American Fat-Stock Show, giv- 
ing the weights, ages in days, gain per 
day, ete., of the champions or firsi- 
prize steers of each of the different 
breeds and different ages, by years, 
down to the present time. 

The figures for three-year-olds cover- 
ing a period of thirteen years (the class 
of animals of this age having been dis- 
continued after 1890) are as follows: 


Gain 

AV. AV. per 

Weight, Age, Day, 

Lbs. Days. Lbs 

SBhorthorns. .....6.00- 2,115 1,324 1.59 
EIGROLOTGS occscciccees 1,903 1,271 1.50 
PEIN i... sints «:c'sineiein «6c 1,375 1.68 
WIE ances cuideuecas 1,960 1,416 1.38 
Grades or crosses....2,140 1,318 1.62 


Average weight of all three-year-olds, 
of all breeds, 2,086 lbs.; average age, 1,341 
days; average gain per day, 1.56 lbs. 

Two-year-olds—for fifteen years: 


Gain 

AV AV. per 

Weight, Age, Day, 

Lbs Days. Lbs. 
SHOPCHOENG aicciisadics 1,765 978 1.81 
Hlerefords 3 ....cccceces 1,642 996 1.65 
UIE sain s:ssieniesreswde 1,819 992 1.88 
We cccecasuseccees 1,735 908 1.91 
Grades or crosses....1,793 966 1.86 


Average weight of all two-year-olds of 


all breeds, 1,751 lbs.; average age, 968 

days; average gain per day, 1.81 Ibs. 
Yearlings—for fifteen years: 

Gain 

Av. AV. per 

Weight, Age, Day, 

Lbs. Days. Lbs. 

BHOPTHOPAS® sisc.cccieae 1,389 650 2.14 

BIOTOLOLAS § oocccoscaces 1,338 685 1.96 

TITRE 5 wsicciaic, tisiciciere nian 1,413 618 2.28 

PUG Gscspaciaga, nesane 1,264 632 2.00 

Grades or crosses....1,474 673 2.19 


Average weight of all yearlings of all 
breeds, 3,376 lbs.; average age, 652 days; 
average gain per day, 2.12 Ibs. - 

The weights of the heaviest Short- 
horns and their gains per day were: 


Gain, 

Lbs Lbs 
TRYVEC=+VEAT=O1ES: 2 .cccccvecceseee 2,400 1.75 
TT WOsVORTHOIGS aiceciccciceccaeende 2,045 2.02 
GIN idincisevcsicicsisiced vavalies 1,620 2.51 


Heaviest Herefords shown and their 
gains per day: 


Gain, 

Lbs Lbs. 

Three-year-olds ...... secceeeee 2,350 1.63 

"EWO=VGRE-OIGS: ocikcccccvesvecnens ,940 1.80 

EE eis cagaves avwenecadonse 1,545 2.26 

Heaviest Angus shown and _ their 
gains per day: 

Gain, 

Lbs Lbs. 

TRPEO: VOATIOIAS” o.0.cccccesvesves 2,410 1.69 

VEWO=GERT“OLGS «565 sisaseicidvescevee 1,995 1.85 

GAINEY op gil a os cic itleicie.sinaiciedise eine 1,495 2.13 


Heaviest Sussex shown and their 


gains per day: 





Gain, 

Lbs Lbs. 

Three-year-olds 1,970 1.41 

Two-year-olds .... 1,735 1.91 

fee 1,400 2.05 

Heaviest grades and crosses shown 
and their gains per day: 

yain, 

Lbs ubs. 

"PHPEO=VCAT=OIIS occ ceesecccvves 2,370 1.69 

TE WO*VOATAOIGS: aiiciscisesicisicdsirs sca 2,048 1.94 

GW ioc vices snes sameterases 1,640 2.60 


The average percentages of dressed 
to gross weight of all steers of all 
bieeds winning first prizes in the 
dressed carcass class to and including 
the year 1894 were: 

Per cent. 
Average for all three-year-olds....... 68.03 
Average for all two-year-olds......... 67.53 
Average for all yearlings ..... te eeeeees 66.02 

Combined average of ail dressed 
steers, all ages, all years, 67.57 per 
cent. 





STOCK NOTES. 





The Royal Humane society of Eng- 
land has been investigating the treat- 
ment and care of live stock shipped 
from foreign countries to the United 
Kingdom. They find that in 1897 there 
arrived in the Mersey 254,247 cattle 
from North America, the loss from all 
accidents, including shipwrecks, was 
618 head, two and one-third to the 
thousand—173,219 sheep (a timid and 
helpless animal at best), and the loss 
was 1912, or only seven to the thou- 
sand; then the report goes on to show 
that the losses in the South American 
trade were 42 times greater on cattle 
and five times greater on sheep than in 
the North American trade. 

We noticed in a paragraph in a Chi- 
cago paper recently that Mr. Vanatta, 
the Indiana Hereford breeder, sent to 
the Chicago market recently 14 head of 
branded corn-fed western cattle, which 
he sold at $4.70 per hundred, after 
vainly trying for several days to ob- 
tain a better price. Mr. Vanatta said 
that if these steers had been natives 
without brands, and dehorned, they 
would have sold for $5.25 per hundred. 
This statement is interesting for two 
reasons: First, that it pays to dehorn 





steers for feeding; second, that the hide 


cuts a considerable figure in the price 
paid for cattle, otherwise branded ani- 
mals would not be so heavily discount- 
ed. We call the attention of journals 
in the leather trade to this phase of 
the question, as they have been claim- 
ing that the tariff on hides did not 
help the values of cattle, and was 
therefore useless. 

“Owing to the unprecedented de- 
mand for that popular little book, 
‘Sheep in America,’ the manufacturers 
of Zenoleum Sheep Dip, the Zenner- 
Raymond Disinfectant Company, De- 
troit, Michigan, have revised and eli- 
larged the work which will contain 
much new matter, including an article 
on ‘Sheep Seab,’ from Prof. C, P. Gil- 
lette, M. S. The book is handsomely 
bound in red and gold and elaborately 
illustrated, showing typical representa- 
tives of each breed of sheep and the 
articles are written by leading author- 
ities, usually an official of the associa- 
tion. To all of our readers who men- 
tion this paper, they will be glad to 
send a copy absolutely free. Other- 
wise the price is twenty-five cents.” 

To the general reader the informa- 
tion conveyed in the statement that 
nearly 75 per cent of our fresh beef 
comes from the United States, says 
the London Meat Trade Journal, is but 
the expression of something known to 
everybody. In the matter of the pork 
trade the imports were largely made 
up of new lines of hog products, such 
as loins, hams, sausages, ete., and judg- 
ing from recent returns this new fea- 
ture appears to be steadily gaining 
ground, and will probably displace to 
some extent the shipments of fresh 


pork from Holland and Belgium. The 
British authorities only credit the 


United States with the importation of 
67.338 per cent of live cattle, then say 
that as compared with 1896 as against 
1897 they had 23,180 more cattle from 
the United States, and 24,904 morc 
from Canada; now every one concerned 
in the trade is aware of the fact that 
Canada was away short on the ship- 
ment of Canadian-bred cattle in 1897, 
and also know that the American-bred 
cattle shipped from Montreal during 
the summer months are credited to 
Canada, hence the figures are mislead- 
ing. The quality and condition of the 
cattle from the United States was as a 
rule above the average, the cattle con- 
signments especially being well-select- 
ed ripe animals, not too heavy, and 
admirably adapted for our markets. A 
few shipments occasionally had a mix- 
ture of “all sorts,” but these were the 
exception. The earlier dominion ship- 
ments were very good, but the stand- 
ard was not maintained during the 
season, and towards the finish, when 
the bulk of the stock coming forward 
was from the northwest, the lack of 
condition in nearly all the consign- 
ments was very marked. 


B. P. ROCK ECCS, *1.7" 


best American strains. If parties purchasing are 
not satisfied money refunded. WALDORF FARM, 
Southfield, Oakland Co., Mich., F. C. KING, Mgr 


ECCS from large Toulouse Geese 20 cents 
each, and B. P. Rocks 13 for $1. Ches- 
ter White swine. AMY SOUTHWORTH, Allen, Mich. 
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SOMETHING ABOUT THE CLEVE- 
LAND BAY. 





A writer in the Stock Breeder and 
Chamber of Agriculture Journal, pub- 
lished in London, Eng., is evidently a 
warm admirer of the Cleveland Bay. 
He quotes from Prof. Low's history of 
the origin of this breed, which says: 

“It is the progressive mixture of the 
blood of horses of higher breeding with 
those of the common race that has 
produced the variety of coach horse 
usually termed the Cleveland Bay, so 
called from its color and the fertile 
district of that name in the North Rid- 
ing of Yorkshire on the banks of the 
Tees. About the middle of the last 
century this district became known for 
the breeding of a superior class of pow- 
erful horses, which, with the gradual 
disuse of the heavy old coach horse, 
became in request for coaches, chari- 
ots and similar carriages. The breed, 
however, is not confined to Cleveland, 
but is cultivated through all the great 
breeding districts of this part of Eng- 
land. It has been formed by the pro- 
gressive mixture of the blood of the 
race horse with the original breeds of 
the country. ‘To rear this class of 
horses the same principles of breeding 
should be applied as to the rearing of 
the race horse himself. <A class cf 
mares, as well as stallions, should also 
be used having the properties sought 
for. The district of Cleveland owes its 
superiority in the production of this 
beautiful race of horses to the posses- 
sion of a definite breed, formed not by 
accidental mixture, but by continued 
cultivation.” 

What Prof. Low says in the above 
extract is entirely true, but the writer 
referred to above, a Mr. Ellis, is very 
wide of the truth in his statements. For 
instance he says, “there has been no 
infusion of thoroughbred blood within 
the last fifty years, although the back 
blood is full of it.” It is not more 
than twelve years since the Cleveland 
Bay Society of England adopted a 
rule excluding from registry all half 
thoroughbreds after a certain date. 
We called attention to the rule at the 
time it was adopted as a proof of the 
assertion frequently made in these 
columns that Cleveland Bays as then 
bred were largely indebted to the thor- 
oughbred for their best characteristics. 
Mr, Ellis says further: 

“The type is fixed, and the result is 
that in the well-bred Cleveland Bay 
one now possesses a grand, whole-col- 
ored carriage horse, varying from 16 
to 16.2 hands, with plenty of good, 
clean flat bone, which is necessary to 
carry weight; splendid feet, and owing 
to the large amount of thoroughbred 
plood infused, say between 1750 and 
1850, full of high courage.” 

These statements must be received 
with a grain of allowance. <A good 
many of those imported into this State 
were not of the type described above, 
and yet they were recorded as pure 
bred Cleveland Bays. Some of them 
were coarse, sluggish animals, showing 
a preponderance of cart-horse blood. 
And their progeny proved this in many 
instances, for they were of all colors, 
with ‘heavy feathered legs, heavy 
manes and tails of the cart-horse type, 
and devoid of spirit or action. We 
have always Claimed such horses were 
the product of a thoroughbred stallion 
and a cart mare, and bred to sell to 
American importers. If so, then the 
Cleveland Bay Society, by registering 
such animals, did the worst possible 
thing for the reputation and future of 
what was once a grand breed of 
coach horses. After a long and gen- 
eral trial in this State the breed has 
been very generally discarded because 
it did not fill the place its admirers 
claimed it would. The large demand 
which suddenly sprung up for this 
breed led to all sorts of animals being 
palmed off as Cleveland Bays, and the 
reputation of the breed was hopelessly 
ruined. 


FOOT TROUBLES IN WINTER. 





Irequently during the winter, cases 
of acute lameness occur in both fore 
and hind feet of horses, says the Balti- 
more Sun, perplexing the owner and 
stableman, not only in reference to 
the cayse, but to the line of treatment 
to be adopted. The horse is in such 
pain that it objects to move, fearing to 
put the foot to the ground. After ; 





few days there is a swelling noticeable 
at the coronet, or inside or outside 
quarter, which slowly continues to en- 
large till it bursts, discharging pus. 
Then the pain ceases, the foot is 
brought to the ground, the appetite re- 
turns, the febrile symptoms having 
abated which are present from the 
first. ‘This is a plain outline of the 
trouble, but it does not always end so 
fortunately, for sometimes there is 
swelling up the leg and great pain, 
with general fever, demanding the 
service of the doctor. The trouble often 
leaves fissures in the crust or wall of 
the foot, which needs the doctor and 
the horseshoer’s best attention. 

This trouble is very familiar to what 
is termed onychia in human practice, 
known in the country as “whitlow” 
and “bone felon,” affecting the last 
joint of the fingers or toes, spreading 
under the nail, causing very consider- 
able swelling and pain, going through 
the same course as the trouble men- 
tioned in the horse and terminating 
just the same, needing the same at- 
tention throaghout—hot fomentations, 
poultices, ete., till it opens and the pus 
usual antiseptic 


escapes. Then the 
treatment carefully followed brings 


about healthy granulation and healing. 
But thickening around the margin of 
the fingernail in one case and coro- 
nary band in the other remains as evi- 
dence of the trouble. 

This disease is due, doubtless, to 
fungoid vegetation, so that when a 
horse is affected care should be taken 
that the feet of other horses are care- 
fully washed and dressed with antisep- 
tic fluid and the floor of the stable also, 
for frequently other horses manifest 
the disease in the same stable. 

Concerning treatment, it is far bet- 
ter to have the doctor because the hoof 
generally separates and trouble fol- 
lows, which the doctor’s knowledge 
and experience can often avert. The 
human nail comes off entirely, Tie 
horse’s hoof separates partially, and he 
has to stand on it, therefore skill is 
needed to assist is keeping the animal 
from a return of lameness from this 
cause. 





HORSE GOSSIP. 





Derby Princess, 2:08%, has been sold 
to an Austrian at the reported price 
of $3,600. 

Don O'’Loid, 2:14%, by Coralloid, 
died in New York a few days ago. He 
was bred in this State. 

The Russian stallion Boyets trotted 
four miles in a race in 10:07% in 
Russia recently. He was driven by 
Sam Caton, the American driver. 

Washington Park, Chicago, after 
being closed three years, will be 
opened this season with a running 
meeting lasting 30 days. The meeting 
opens June 25, and the $10,000 Ameri- 
can Derby will be run on that day. 

Lieber Karl won the ‘Tennessee 
Derby in the easiest kind of style, the 
balance of the field being low class. 
He is now the favorite for the Ken- 
tucky Derby, a position heretofore 
held by Plaudit. 

The filly Imp is showing herself to 
be a great sprinter. In a five and a 
half furlong race over the Newport 
track on Friday of last week she went 
the route in 1:07, running the half 
mile in 443%, which is at the rate of a 
mile in 1:33. 

The demand for mules by the goy- 
ernment has led to owners pushing up 
prices to a pretty high figure. The 
government wants 1,800 at once, and 
will have to pay the price demanded. 
For army purposes the mule is superior 
to the horse. He is used to draw army 
wagons and as a pack animal, in 
which capacities he has no equal. 

The American horses in England 
have not done anything remarkable 
this season, but have managed to reg- 
ister two wins. One of the Bentinck 
stakes for maidens of all ages was 
won by the three-year-old filly Libra, 
by Sensation (son of imp. Leaming- 
ton), out of Leamington. Nine horses 
started. Distance five furlongs. The 
other one was the Esher handicap of 
1,000 sovereigns (about $5,500), which 
was won by the five-year-old Ameri- 

‘an colt Diakka. 

The Maryland Experiment Station, 
at College Station, near Washington. 
D. C., has just issued a bulletin (No. 
53) concerning the so-called “new 
horse disease” in Maryland. It is 
shown, however, by the joint investi- 
gations of the state veterinarian and 
the veterinarian of the station that the 
disease is the same as that described 
under the name of “cerebro-spinal 
meningitis,” and appearing in the 





“Diseases of the Horse.” The bulletin 
fully describes the symptoms and ef- 
fect of the disease, which is a most 
serious one, and prescribes methods of 
treatment. 

The police recently raided a pool- 
room in Chicago and captured eighteen 
female bettors, two of the speculative- 
ly inclined females having babies in 
their arms when arrested. -These two 
were let go; the remainder were load- 
ed in the hurry-up wagon and Janded 
at the Armory. The tip is out now in 
Chicago how the female gambler may 
escape arrest when unfortunate 
enough to be a victim in a blue coat 
‘aid.—Chicago Horseman. It strikes 
us nothing could show up more strong- 
ly the demoralizing influences of 
gambling than the above paragraph, It 
is believed by most people that betting 
is necessary to sustain race meetings, 
and racing a necessity in developing a 
high class of horses. It looks as if 
the question will soon be whether 
poorer horses and better men and 
women is not a safer reliance for the 
country than fine horses and demoral- 
ized men and women. 

The fifth annual convention of the 
Michigan Horseshoers’ Association 
was held at Bay City, April 14. Re- 
ports of the officers showed that the 
association is in a prosperous condi- 
tion. A resolution was adopted urg- 
ing the State legislature to pass a law 
requiring an apprenticeship of four 
years, and the apprentice then to pass 
an examination before he can shoe 
horses. Officers elected for the ensu- 
ing year were as follows: President, 
James McCarthy, Detroit; first vice- 
president, Charles F. Staley, Lansing; 
second vice-president and statistician, 
Charles Schmidt, Saginaw; secretary 
and treasurer, Angus McColl, Traverse 
City; organizer, Joseph Carr, Saginaw; 
delegate to national convention,- Wal- 
ter Beckwith, Detroit. The next an- 
nual convention is to meet at Detroit 
in September. Would it not be well 
for all members of the association to 
be compelled to pass an examination 
before they are permitted to shoe any 
more horses? Let us have fair play 
in this matter of examinations. 


McLAUGHLIN BRO: 


COLUMBUs, OHIO. 
We have imported more Stallions fro 
m Fran 
since 1893 than all others combined. Write “4 
call on us if you-want the best of either 


French Goachers or Percherons, 


BREEDERS’ DIRECTORY. 
CATTLE. 


(CLOVER BLOSSOM FARM ABERDEEN-ANGUs 
CATTLE, Kinde, Mich. 10 choicely wane ils 
for sale. Largest herd in Michigan. JAS. H. H ALI 


Foun EXTRA GOOD SHORTHORN BULLS 


ready for service $100 each, if tak 
T. M. SOUTHWORTH, Allen, Hillsdale Go. Mac: 


F. & E. W. ENGLISH, Clarksville, Mich., breed- 


¢ ers of registered Red Polled Cat , 
Boy, sire and dam imported, heads oy i 


REGISTERED SHORTHORNS ¥O8 Sate. 
young cows. Young Mary &-Phyllis Saag 
Peri Duke 5th. MINOR DAVIDSON, Toommen mee’ 
XTRA fine registered Holstein cows ; i 
E breeding, 6 and 8 years old, due “yt eee 
soon that are long and deep and first-class in every 
way. No fancy prices. B. F. THOMPSON, Detroit, 


25-Shorthorns—25 


One to six years old. 


2) FemOles, Young Bills 


They are the kind that will do you good. 


ror wot OO DAYS, 
WE MEAN BUSINESS, 


Parties met at depot by appointment. 


W. E. BOYDEN, Delhi Mills, Mich, 


EGISTERED RAMS AND EWES FOR 
R at Rambouillet, U. 8. A. THOS. Wrokene 
m porter and breeder, Orchard Lake, Mich. ‘ 


HOGS. 


HOICE fall sows ready to breed $8 each; 1 bo: 
C Wilkes, Corwin, U. 8. and Tecumseh in took. 
Send for catalog. J.C. TAYLOR, Grass Lake, Mich. 


CHESTER White Swine and Lincoln Sheep. 


Either sex and all ages forsale. Sows b 
spring farrow. Write A.H. WARREN, Ovid. Mich. 


DUROC SWINE. Fine specimens of each sex 
fe 
W. L. SMITH & GON. Mesherville Min” 
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When writing to advertisers please men- 
tion Michigan Farmer. 


OR SALE —Large Poland-China sows. bred 
Model Wilkes, Vol. 20, for Mch. and April woe. 
Prices reasonable. F.M. PIGGOTT, Fowler, Mich 





Lafayette Stock Farm. 





1,800 to 2.000 lbs. Big 

; trotting Stallions and 

my) : A .French Coach Stal- 
Terms easy to good parties. 

J. CROUCH & SON, Prop., Lafayette, Ind. 
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lions. 


ERCHANT KELLY, Woodstock " 
breeder of LARGE ENGLISH BERE: 
SHIRES. Pairs not akin for sale cheap. 


ILAND-CHINAS.—Orders booked now for pigs. 
M. B. ‘Turkey eggs, $250 for 11, and B. P. Rock 
$1.50 for 13. O. B. ROBBINS, Edwardsburg, Mich. 


M. CROSS, Ovid, Mich., breeder of Vi 
R. swine. Stock for sale. Breeding stock aa 
ed. Reasonable prices. Correspondence solicited 


HE PLUM HILL HERD of large English Berk- 
T shire swine, B. P. Rock and 8. P. Hamburg fowls. 
Stock and eggs forsale. C.M. BRAY, 8t. Johns, Mich. 














SHETLAND PONIES, si7°%e0° took very 


prize on “ponies in harness” at World’s Fair. Forty 
for 1898 market. Well broken ponies for children’s 
use. Little foundation herds for bi . Also 
imported stallions. Pays better to breed pure 
Shetland Ponies than any other animal. Write your 
wants. WATKINS FARM, Detroit, Mich. 


OLAND-CHINAS.—10 sows bred for March and 

April farrow. Sept. boars must give place to the 

ped of ’98. ree point Lansing or Grand 
ge. L. F. CONRAD. Wacousta, Mich. 


LASGE ENGLISH BERKSHIRE SWINE of the 
r sale. rite for breedi 
prices. C. E. PAILTHORP & CO., Mt. Morris “Mich, 








ELMWOOD STOCK FARM, 


The home of American bred 


PERCHERONS. 


Registered stallions and mares. Grade mares and 

geldings weighing from 1.508 to 1,800. Matched 

teams. HENRY C. WALDRON, 
Worden, Washtenaw Co., Mich. 








Horse Owners Should Use 
GOMBAULT’S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


The GREAT FRENCH VETERINARY REMEDY 
A Safe, Speedy and 
POSITIVE CURE. 


Prepared 
_ @xclusive- 








SUPERSEDES ALL CAUTERY OR FIRING 


Impossible to produce any scar or blemish. 
L R ever . Takes the Dlace of attest 


ARGE ENGLISH BERKSHIRE SWINE, high! 
Lives, from leading families. Write for prices. , 
V. E. HACKNEY, Mt. Morris, Mich. 


OS CeIn ses 7. coca 8. strain 
r Apr arrow. rgains for buyers 
Also fall pigs. E. D. BISHOP, Woodbury, Mich. 


OLAND-CHINAS.—Two spring and 8 fall boars 
for sale; 4 choice sows to farrowin April. Prices 
right. Address WM. L. PENNOCK, Hastings, Micb. 


poLan D-CHINAS.—A few choice young boars. 

A grand lot of sows bred to the champion young 
boars ‘Chief Hidestretcher” and ‘Wilkes Tecum- 
seh,” (Vol. 20,0. rec). L. W BARNES, Byron. Mick. 


Lansing, Mich.—Durvc- 
J. H. BANGHART, Jersey swine, B. P. Rocks 
and W. Pekin Ducks. Eggs for hatching. Catalogue 
free. Jerusalem Artichokes $1; two bushels, $1.50. 


N. A. CLAPP “ksi 
Wee Dee OF Large English Berkshire Swine. 


GRAND RIVER HERD OF 0. I. C. 


JOHN BERNER, Prop., Grand Ledge, Mich. My stock 
comes direct from L. B.SilverCo. Write for prices. 


FOR SALE on very reasonable terms, modern 

reller precess mill machinery, new. 

Capacity about 50 bbls. Situated at Parma, Mich. 
H. C. RICHARDSON, Sandstone, Mich 


FOR SALE fae nigor sities 0.1. 
ning herd 0: is 4. 
C. swine. Twelve extra fine boar sin old enough 
for service. First man sending draft for $12 gets 
the choice. G 8. BENJAMIN, Portland, Mich. 


Special Sale of Chester Whites 
at CASS VALLEY FARM. Lot of fall 
and spring pigs, dandies, at $ their 


ue. Write to-day and secure a bargain. 
W. W. BALCH, Deford, Mich. 



































or severe action. 
or Blemishes from Horses sr Satta 


ape Recast es 

RA TEE gauge BALSAM. of 
Ic BA 

Lyi best Soeast tee 


Every bottle of 
ted to give satiefer ee Sie TUS Pong hg ar 
by Dr iste, or s sent by express, charges paid, with full 
testimonials, etc, Address net — mv 
THE LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS Co., Cleveland, 0. 





OGS FOR SALE.—8 Degs 
D Pigeons. Rabbits and Hares. ‘lee for cumnean 
C. L. B. LANDIS, Bower's Station, Berks Co., Pa. 





BARGAINS IN| Fait’ Soars, 


at Hickory Grove. Sows are bred to Ideal Chief for 
April and May farrow. A.A. WOOD, Saline, Mich. 


TNF BUYERS GET BARGAINS 


in Poland-China boars. Write to-day 

for prices, A. H. FOSTER, Allegan, Mic). 

§ heads my_ herd of 
KLEVER’S TECUMSEH 30) a2chinas: 
weight 200 lbs. at six months, extra length and great 
depth. Sired by the $5,100 Klever’s Model, dam by 
the great Chief Tecumseh 2nd Write your wants. 








WM. H. COOK, Waterford, Mich. 
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"Sheep and ool. 


CONDUCTED BY ROBERT GIBBONS. 


Address all correspondence t0 MICHIGAN FARMER‘ 
- Detroit, Mich. 











THERE ARE OTHERS, 





vo The Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 

In a recent issue of The Farmer I 
notice the Lincolns are on record with 
a lamb weighing 13% Ibs. at or shortly 
after birth. This is certainly an extra- 
ordinary weight, and naturally enough 
the owner gives credit to the breed; 
but the story was told too soon. Cal- 
oun county comes to the front with a 
grade Hampshire lamb, born at 8 a. m., 
weighed at 11 a. mn, that tipped the 
berm at 14 Ibs., the property of Mr. 
Mory Nichols, of Burlington township, 
Mr. Nichols is one of our most success- 
ful up-to-date farmers, and reliable in 
cyery respect. He was once engaged 
in rearing and caring for a fine flock 
of grade Merino sheep, but for the 
twelve years he has been feeding from 
100 to 300 lambs each winter, and has, 
by using rams from the famous Taft 
tlock, transformed his Merino flock in- 
to a fine fiock of profitable grade 
Hampshires. He tells me confidentially 
that he has had in his feeding pens 
nearly all the different crosses—South- 
downs, Blacktops, Leicesters, Cots- 
wolds, Shrops, Lincolns, and Merinos, 
and so far as his experience goes, the 
Hampshires make the greatest gain on 
the same rations of any of the different 
breeds he has fed off. 

Mr. Nichols is a careful, painstaking, 
economical and successful feeder, 
weighs everything at regular periods, 
keeps exact account of everything 
und guesses at nothing. He informs 
me that two years ago he selected a 
grade Hampshire weighing 90 Ibs., and 
a grade Shropshire weighing 96 Ibs., 
fed them alike for sixty days; the 
Hampshire gained 22 Ibs., while the 
Shrop only gained 11 Ibs. While he 
does not claim that so great a differ- 
ence would always obtain, yet he is so 
well satisfied that the Hampshires will 
give the better results for feeding pur- 
peses that he prefers them to any of 
the crops he has tried. We do not 
Wish to discourage our long wool or 
hlack top friends; but, gentlemen, you 
will have to call again. 


Union City, Mich. HAYSEED. 





LIVER FLUKE IN SHEEP. 


(Concluded frum lust week.) 
TREATMENT. 

Period of immigration (stage of trau- 
matic hepatic inflammation, inflamma- 
tory swelling of the liver)—July to 
September, lasting about 13 weeks. 
This is the period of infection, but as 
the symptoms are not generally very 
pronounced, it generally escapes no- 
tice. At first a redness of the eyes, 
which, however, soon disappears; pale- 
hess. Death from apoplexy sometimes 
occurs. The presence of the flukes in 
the liver irritates this organ and 
causes an increased blood supply (hy- 
peraemia) and consequent enlargement 
of the liver. The surface is smooth, 
marked with small openings, out of 
Which may be pressed a bloody serum, 
and around these openings there is fre- 
quently an inflammation of the perito- 
neum (localized peritonitis). Gall ducts 
still about normal; gall more or less 
bloody; hemorrhagic centers in paren- 
chyma; bloody serous exudate in ab- 
dominal cavity, is which flukes are oc- 
casionally found. No eggs present as 
yet in droppings, 

Period of anaemia.—September to 
December, 6 to 12 weeks. ‘The visible 
nhucous membranes (around the eyes, 
hose, and gums), and the skin are paler 
than usual. Animals have a tendency 
lo fatten. Appetite may be very good, 
but afterwards diminishes and rumina- 
Hon becomes irregular; slight oedema; 
bare skin soft to the touch, loose and 
pasty; eyes become “fat,” i. e., they 
‘re partially closed, the conjunctiva be- 
coming puffy; gradual loss of strength; 
fever and accelerated respiration; 
death in this stage seldom. Liver pale, 
'ucreased considerably in size, especial- 
ly in thickness; its capsule rough, 
opaque; its parenchyma soft, with an 
appearance like porphyry, with hemor- 
thagic centers; here and there channels 
Caused by parasites; numerous eggs in 
faeces, 

Period of emaciation (stage of atro- 
bhy of the liver).—January to May. 
Disease is at its height; extreme anuae- 
ee and emaciation; respiration feeble 
and quickened; temperature variabie; 
abortions frequent; ‘‘puffiness’’ (oede- 
la) especially frequent under the jaws; 
mortality high. 

Atrophy of liver in various stages; 





gall ducts greatly thickened, frequent- 
ly with calcareous incrustations; pe- 
techiae beneath endocardium; bile 
thick, dirty brown, with numerous 
eggs. 

Period of emigration of the flukes.— 
May to July. ‘The flukes leave the 
liver and are passed with the drop- 
pings. The symptoms diminish, but 
the scars, the result of the inflamma- 
tory processes, remain, 

As already stated, the symptoms and 
pathology here given are based chiefly 
upon observations made on sheep, but 
what has been said of the disease in 
sheep may also be said of the disease 
in cattle, except that the latter, on ac- 
count of their greater strength, can 
better withstand the attack, and the 
symptoms are accordingly not so 
marked. Flukes are said to be found 
in the faecal matter during the fourth 
stage, but their eggs may be found 
much earlier. Accordingly, if fluke dis- 
ease is suspected, a positive diagnosis 
may be made by a microscopic examin- 
ation of the faeces to find the ova. In 
order to do this it is often sufficient to 
place a minute portion of faecal mat- 
ter on a slide, add a drop of water, 
and examine under a low-power lens. 
If facilities for a microscopic examin- 
ation are not at hand, it is best to sac- 
rifice one of the animals of the herd— 
the one in which the symptoms are 
most pronounced—and examine its liv- 
er for flukes, 

This parasite has a very wide distri- 
bution, being found in Europe, Asia, 
Africa, North America, and South 
America. As a general rule, it can be 
said that the parasite can be found on 
the lowlands—marshes, valleys, ete.-— 
but is generally absent from the high- 
lands; and this is in accordance with 
the facts observed in connection with 
the life history, for the intermediate 
host is a snail which lives in marshes 
and marshy districts, but is generally 
absent from the dry highlands. With 
this same general law of distribution, 
dependent upon the physical geogra- 
phy of the country, we can correlate 
two other general statements in regard 
to the occurrence of the parasite,and 
hence of the disease, based upon the 
humidity of the season—namely, fluke 
disease is more frequent in wet years 
(“fluky years’) than in dry years, and 
fluke disease is more prevalent after 
the wet months of the year than after 
the dry months. In wet years, namely, 
in years of heavy rainfall, the over- 
flow of water naturally extends the 
limits of marshes and carries the snails 
over a greater area, Furthermore, tiie 
ground being more moist, the eggs 
have greater chances for development, 
and the infection is thus spread. 

Hygiene must play a much more im- 
portant role in the treatment of this 
disease than therapeutics, for while 
the knowledge of the life history of the 
parasite shows us how we may to a 
certain extent prevent the disease, no 
drug is known which can be relied up- 
on to kill the flukes or dislodge them 
from their habitat. A great many 
drugs have been tried in the hope of 
accomplishing this end, but althougit 
some authors recommend the use of 
anthelminthics, most writers admit 
that such drugs are practically useless 
in this disease, and that-the only treat- 
ment practicable, is to use stimulants 
and tonies (various iron salts, walnut 
leaves, pepper in alcoholic drinks, cal- 
amus, etc.), with good nourishing food, 
such as lupine seeds, lupine hay, roast- 
ed malt, linseed cakes,oats, bran, etc., 
rich in protein, in order to build up the 
system and cairy the animal through 
to the fourth stage of the disease, when 
the flukes will die or, as some author- 
ities state, wander out spontaneously; 
and, in case the pathological lesions are 
not too great, the live stock will have 
an opportunity to recover. Many au- 
thors recommend astringents and di- 
ureties (salt, juniper berries, turpen- 
tine, etc.) toemeet the hydropic compli- 
cations. 

The following are some of the formu- 
lae given by various authors for fas- 
cioliasis in sheep, and the same medica- 
ments may be used for this disease in 


cattle: The following is Hauber’s fick 
for 100 sheep: Sulphate of iron, 2 
cunces 50 grains; calamus root, 17 


ounces 279 grains; crushed oats 214% 
quarts; roasted barley malt, 21% 
quarts. 

The following is Hauber’s lick for 50 
sheep: Sulphate of iron, 1 ounce 25 
grains; powdered juniper berries, 17 
ounces 279 grains; gentian, 17 ounces 
279 grains; grits, 21% quarts. 

PREVENTIVE MEASURES. 

For an excellent and more detailed 
account of the preventive measures, 
the reader is referred to Thomas (1883, 
pp. 296-305), of which the greater part 
of the following is a summary: 


As seen from the life history of the 
parasite, four conditions are necessary 
for the propagation of this disease in 
any given district, namely: (1) The 
presence of fluke eggs; (2) wet ground, 
or water during the warmer weather, 
in which the eggs may hatch; (3) a 
snail which will serve as intermediate 
host; (4) herbivorous animals must be 
allowed to feed upon the infected pas-, 
tures without proper precaution being 
taken to prevent infection. Destroy 
any one of these conditions and fluke 
disease will be destroyed; control any 
one of these conditions and the disease 
will be controlled in equal measure. 
These conditions may be controlled or 
held in check by the following means: 
In buying cattle or sheep, do not pur- 
chase any from a fluky herd, as they 
may introduce the disease to your 
farm, If animals are fiuked, send 
those which are most affected to the 
butcher and place the others on dry 
ground. Destroy the livers of. the 
slaughtered fluked animals, or if used 
as food for animals (dogs, ete.,) they 
should first be cooked in order to kill 
the eggs; if this precaution is not tak- 
en, the fresh eggs will pass through the 
intestine of the dog uninjured and Te 
‘scattered over fields. Manure of fluky 
animals should never be placed upon 
wet ground. It is, however, not dan- 
gerous to use such manure upon dry 
ground. Where animals very heavily 
infested with flukes have pastured on 
a given piece of ground, some one 
should go over the field with a spade 
and spread out the patches of manure, 
so that it will dry more rapidly, and 
thus the eggs may be more quickly de- 
stroyed. A spadeful of lime or dust 
will aid in drying up the manure patch- 
es. 
Manure of fluky animals should not 
be stored where it can drain into pas- 
tures. The marshes should be drained. 
if possible, so that the snails may be 
gotten rid of. It has been noticed that 
sheep which pasture on salty marsTles 
are not fluked; accordingly dressings of 
salt, to which lime may be added, 
should be spread over the pasture, as 
salt and lime will destroy the embryos, 
the encysted cercariae, and the snails. 
May to August are the best months for 
scattering these substances. Lime 
will destroy the grass for immediate 
use, but will in some cases be advan- 
tageous to the soil. The farmer must 
decide for himself whether he should 
use salt alone or lime and salt. If the 
marsh cannot be controlled, place the 
animals on higher ground. 





FLOCKS AND FLEECES. 


Clipped sheep and lambs sell the 
best. The weather is becoming so 
warm that sheep with heavy fleeces 
are sure to suffer greatly in crowded 
stock cars. This will result in loss of 
condition, and frequently in the death 
of several animals, 

Heavy sheep and lambs were neg- 
lected last week. The demand for 
them is always limited, and when ex- 
porters are out of the market they are 
slow to sell and always at a low price. 


Even thin lambs sell better than 
heavy, because they are wanted = by 
feeders. 


The report that has been circulated 
to the effect that the dippings of sheep 
here at the yards was unsatisfactory, 
or that the methods employed in ad- 
ministering it were slipshod, is entire- 
ly unsupported by the facts. The 





plant built here last summer is the 
largest and best equipped in the world, 
and the percentage of loss in sheep 
was the smallest that good authorities 
have any knowledge of. It is true that 
some sheep feeders have felt dissatis- 
fied, because they wanted to dip their 
sheep at home, where they had their 
own facilities. Nobody found any 
fault with the method of dipping, nor 
could they upon just grounds. Sheep 
have been dipped that later became 
infected with a well-developed case of 
scab, but any sheepman_ knows that 
one dipping will not entirely eradicate 
seab, Again, after being dipped, sheep 
are often put in non-disinfected cars or 
crowded in pens on the farm that have 
held scabby sheep. The government 
has established dipping vats for the 
commendable purpose of stamping out 
scab, if possible, and the facilities of- 
fered here are the best in existence.— 
Chicago Drovers’ Journal. 

All our cotemporary says is undoubt- 
edly true, but no feeder should allow 
Western sheep to remain on his farm 
without dipping, and they should be 
dipped twice, about ten days apart, to 
make it effective. 








When writing advertisers mention Mich. Farmer, 














d Jmproves wool 


Used Warm for Scab, Cold 

for Ticks. $2 per package, 

$16 per case of ten packages. 

Case makes 2,000 gallons of 

Wash for Ticks, or 1,000 gal- | 
lons for Scab. We pay freight. 

Circulars Free. 


| Skabcura Dip Co., Chicago. P4 
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ZENOLEUM 
) eovelbbaiie yes 
Sheep Dip- 


that will effectually destroy Ticka, Lice, and 
other parasite pests, and which will *cure 
Scab, Paper Skin, Gangrene, Grub, etc. 
ba te Pow enero = injuring th 

njury to animal or operator, deserv 
the attention and patronage Of the shepherd. 


ZENOLEUM 


which possesses these qualities and the further 
advan of being cheap. One gal. of ZENO- 
LEUM makes 100 gallons of the best dip 
known toman. Use iteither hot or cold. 
Agent wanted in your locality. write 
Or our special terms & circulars. 
Disinfect’t Co, 


16 Atwater St. Detroit, Mich. 4 
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Champion of the 
World for 55 years. 


Superior to all others. 
If no local agent, send $1.75 
for 100 gal. pkt. to 


MICHIGAN DRUG CO, Detroit. 
Walding, Kinnan & Marvin Co., Toledo, O. 





To stick things 


ise tap) 
porare ts boaviaxe Majors Cement, 





Thymo-Cresol 


asitical troubles; non-poisonous; n 


no pre 
mixes instantly with cold water 








A handy, safe, surecure 


for Scab, Lice, Mange; 

all skin diseases; all par- 

eeds ration; 

Sample by mail 50 cents. 
ART LOREENA SIO ea 


LAWFORD BROS., BoxZ Baltimore, Md. 
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him direct, 
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WOOL SENSE. 


You have wool to sell. 
you will get the best price and 
lowest commission charges commensurate with good service. 
We meet all these conditions and requirements. We have the 
best location and the most commodious wool lofts iv this 
market. Every manufacturer in the country knowsour firm { 
and knows that he can gef what he wants from us. Wescll 
We make /fberal advances 00 consignments and 
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You want to sell it where 
the quickest returns at the 
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range Hepartment. 


Our Motto:—‘‘The farmer is of more conse- 
quence than the farm, and should be first im- 
proved.’’ 








Address all correspondence for thie depart- 


KENYON L. BUTTERFIELD, 
AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, - - MICH. 





News from Michigan Granges is especially 
solicited. 








GRANGE NEWS. 





ALLENDALE GRANGE, NO. 421, 
met April 16 in the afternoon. Bro. 
Knowlton gave us a short talk on the 
Jersey cow. He seems to think her the 
best for general farming. 

Ottawa Co. D. 8. C. 

SOUTH DOVER GRANGE, NO. 720, 
has decided not to commence building 
a hall until after the busy season. At 
last meeting discussed the question, 
“Should United States recognize Cuba’s 
independence?” 

Lenawee Co. M, E. B., Cor. 
CEDAR SPRINGS GRANGE, NO. 736. 
Closed our charter March 18 with 37 
members. Meetings are held Saturday 
evening on or before the full moon. 
Will_have literary program at next 
meeting. 

Kent Co. MRS. A. R. BABCOCK. 
ORANGEVILLE GRANGE, NO. 424, 
had a maple sugar social at the 
Grange hall on April 8, and had a very 
pleasant time. We held our last Grange 
meeting on the 16th with a good at- 


tendance. 
FRED W. LIVINGSTON. 


NORTH ADRIAN GRANGE, NO. 721, 
received four applications for member- 
ship April 15. The program was a vol- 
untary one and proved as good as any 
we have had before. Had a good at- 


tendance. 
Lenawee Co. MRS. H. R. L. 


MONITOR GRANGE, NO. 553. 

We have our second traveling library 
and have been much pleased with the 
books sent out. April 12 we had a 
maple sugur social for benefit of 
Grange. 

Gratiot Co. MRS. JENNIE MUSCOTT, Cor. 

LICKLYS CORNERS GRANGE, NO. 274, 
is taking a step forward. Have initiat- 
ed one. We changed our meetings 
from third and fourth Friday evenings 
to the first and second Saturday even- 
ings of the month. 

Hillsdale Co. ADELBERT WARD. 
NORTH ROME GRANGE, NO. 735, 
met April 9, a good number present, 
and also visitors from other Granges. 
An Easter supper was held the next 
Saturday evening. The receipts of the 

sugar social were $7.15. 
: W. GRANT BANCROFT, Cor. 

Lenawee Co. 

ELBRIDGE CENTRE GRANGE, NO. 711, 

Had more than an average «ttend- 
ance April 16. A paper was read by 
Overseer Southwick on “Taxation,” 
and discussed by the members. This 
Grange is disappointed at the outcome 
of the special session of our legisla- 
ture, but are contented to live and wait. 

Oceana Co. MILES BROWN. 

TALLMADGE GRANGE, NO. 639. 

April 16 we instructed a class of 
three in the first degree. All are deeply 
interested in the addition to our hall, 
the foundation of which is now laid. 

Even Tallmadge Juvenile Giange 
will add their mite to help pay for the 
improvement. The origin and observ- 
ance of Easter Sunday was discussed. 

Ottawa Co. » MAE S. WOODWARD. 

: ELY GRANGE, NO. 727. 

April 16 had a good attendance. Af- 
ter a short program we discussed the 
uniform ‘text book law, all of the mem- 
bers taking part in the discussion, The 
Grange was unanimous in favor of the 
present law and strongly oppos2d its 
repeal. 

Gratiot Co. FRANK MILES. 

GLASS CREEK GRANGE, NO. 425. 

April 16 had good attefdance. After 
the business meeting a volunteer pro- 
gram by the sisters was carried out, in 
which nearly all took part. Next night 
the brothers are to volunteer. We are 
having the hall painted and took a 
vote last Grange to purchase a new 
organ. 

Barry Co. ZERA NEWLAND, Cor. 
MADISON GRANGE 
has met for a long time, one half the 
year each, on Saturday and Tuesday 
evenings. While meeting on Satur- 
day it has hustled us to get word to 
the next Farmer. Beginning May 6, 
by an almost unanimous vote, we are 
to meet on each alternate Friday the 
year round. 

Lenawee Co. E. W. ALLIS. 

PIONEER GRANGE, NO. 728. 

Four applications for membership. 
The Grange is doing nicely. Subjects 
for next meeting, “Is a good garden 
any profit to the farmer?” “Hill or drill 


planting, which is best?” “Other things 
being equal, which will do best, riding 
or walking cultivator?” 

MISS BERTHA CARMIE. 

Harbor Springs. 

FELTS GRANCE, NO. 347. 

At our last meeting a patent fence 
post, manufactured at Leslie, was en- 
dorsed by vote of this Grange and sec- 
retary instructed to ask Master Horton 
to recommend the same to the Grange 
throughout the State. 

The County Grange will meet with 
us in June. Several from here attend- 
ed the Pomona Grange at Fitchburg. 

Ingham Co. - COR. 

RURAL GRANGE, NO. 566. 

It has kept us busy the last two 
meetings initiating. Fourteen candi- 
dates have joined. After the initiation 
eame lunch. Our members are hard at 
work now, as we are having a contest. 
Each meeting is a splendid entertain- 
ment, as we have so many speeches, 
recitations, essays, readings and sing- 
ing. : 
With best wishes for the prosperity 
of the Order. 

Sanilac Co. JEAN S. CAMPBELL. 

OTTAWA GRANGE, NO. 30. 

The open Grange March 19 was well 
attended. We had a discussion on “The 
Best Money Crop Raised in This Sec- 
tion.” Corn was thought to be the 
leading crop as it can be readily sold, 
or may be fed to any kind of stock for 
fattening purposes, or simply as a regu- 
lar grain ration. f 

The contest between the brothers and 
sisters resulted ina tie. The woman's 
work committee purchased a cook stove 
recently. 

Ottawa Co. R. L. W. 

OLIVE GRANGE, NO. 358, 
holds regular meetings every Saturday 
night with good attendance. Since Jan- 
uary 1 we have received seven new 
members and reinstated twelve old 
ones and have more applications for 
next Saturday night. It is no wonder 
there is a good attendance; there is 
something to eat nearly every week: 
Oysters, taffy, popcorn, boiled eggs and 
warm sugar. 
Clinton Co. L. J. C., Reporter. 
LIBERTY GRANGE, NO. 391, 

has just closed a successful contest, 
which resulted in a largely increased 
attendance and the addition of ten 
members, mostly young people. The 
Grange was divided into two sections, 
the married vs. the unmarried, the 
married winning by 63 points. 

We have new sheds, 20x90 feet, fin- 
ished, except painting, and regard our 
Grange as fairly active and prosperous. 

The Pomona Grange will meet with 


us May 7 with a good program. 
Gratiot Co. F. G. PALMER. 


CHESHIRE GRANGE, NO. 520. 
Since the first of January, 1898, this 
Grange has received 31 new members 
and reinstated five old members. What 
Grange has done better in three 
months? We had no contest as some 
Granges have had. The lecturer, Miss 
Gertie Brewster, presented to the 
Grange at the last meeting a beautiful 
painting, her own work, and the 
Grange gave her a vote of thanks. We 
begin at our next meeting to have a 
literary contest, having chosen sides. 
Allegan Co. CHESHIRE. 
ROME GRANGE, NO. 293. 

April 16 about fifty members were 
present, also visitors from Wolf Creek 
Grange. Nine new members were elect- 
ed to membership, and six more ap- 
plications presented, which, with the 
three who were elected at our last 
meeting, make eighteen +o be initiated 
at our next meeting. 

The first degree was conferred on 
one candidate. J. F. Chase and P. H. 
Dowling reported the county Grange 
which was held at Tecumseh, W. H. 
Hood also told of his visit to West 
Adrian Grange, which he highly en- 
joyed. 

Lenawee Co. DORA L. DOWLING, Cor. 

PENINSULA GRANGE, NO. 663. 

Since my last report we have had 
three interesting Grange meetings and 
have entertained Pomona. At our Po- 
mona we had an open meeting on the 
first evening which was well attended. 

Since then we have received eleven 
pew members, all young people, and 
have organized a lyceum for their bene- 
fit, Our lyceum meetings will be in con- 
nection with the Grange at each regu- 
lar meeting and also every alternate 
Saturday evening. This, we think, will 
be a great help to our young folks, as 
well as to the community. 

Grand Traverse Co. 

HARMONY GRANGE, NO. 337, 
has already gained eight new mem- 
bers this year and seven more are 
ready to take the degrees. We have 
held several socials during the winter. 
April 16 had a Lincoln program. Sister 
Cora ‘Withey also read a paper, entitled 
“What is the greatest factor in the 
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world for the uplifting of mankind?’ 
Among the foremost she mentioned: 
Education, intellectuality, the human 
affections, and having the conditions of 
life such that all would have the op- 
portunity ‘to develop the best within 
them, to gain self-mastery, which sure- 
ly is one of the greatest factors in the 
world for the uplifting of mankind. 

Kent Co. LILLIE A. THOMPSON, Cor. 

CAPITOL GRANGE. 

Miss Grace Fuller, our very efficient 
lady assistant, has resigned and gone 
east to teach school. Miss Jennie Buell 
was elected to fill the vacancy. 

April 9 the work of a class of 37 was 
completed, and the usual feast held. 
Bro. Pattengill acted as toastmaster, 
and some excellent toasts were given. 
About 200 persons were served. 

The work of initiation being about 
finished the lecturer, Mrs. K. L. But- 
terfield, intends introducing a series of 
parliamentary drills which will be very 
beneficial. 

A social was held April 13 at the 
home of Bro. and Sister Davis. Cake, 
coffee and sandwiches were served and 
a pleasant time is reported. 

Ingham Co. 

MONTCALM GRANGE, NO. 318, 
meets every alternate Saturday in the 
afternoon through the summer months, 
We initiated in the third and fourth 
degrees and had tthe harvest feast April 
16. Questions for discussion, “Which 
are the two best varieties of potatoes 
to raise for market?’ Answer, Colorado 
Russet and Rural New-Yorker No. 2, 
but the Beauty of Hebron for home 
consumption. ‘The best varieties of 
strawberries for home use?’ Answer, 
Haverland, Warfield and Saunders. 

Brother and Sister Eckert, of Grat- 
tan Grange, were present. Bro. Eckert 
gave us some good thoughts cn the 
good of the Order, Sister C. H. Thomp- 
son, J. Taylor and Sister Desfelder 
gave us cheering results of- Pomona 
Grange held at Douglas hall April 7. 
E. 8. Kent was appointed assistant 
deputy organizer for Montcalm county. 

Montcalm. J. M. P. 

CASCADE GRANGE, NO. 63, 
at its last meeting instructed its second 
class in the last degree, having now 
added 19 new members and reinstated 
four. Program work has not advanced 
much. Postal savings banks advocated, 
but some thought that the paying of 
interest and extra expense of clerks, 
ete., by the government, would be 
quite an item. State Grange was not 
praised for postponing action for an- 
other year on this question. Action 
should have been taken and the legis- 
lative committee requested to formu- 
late and push a bill for the establish- 
nent of such banks. 

Meetings for May will be on the 7th 
at 1:30 p. m., and 19th, at 7:30 p. m. 
School text book law and pure food 
will be talked. 

We expect to hold a quarter centen- 
nial celebration in August and have a 
rousing time. 

Kent Co. COR. 

WEST HANDY GRANGE, NO. 613. 

At the last meeting the question dis- 
cussed was: “Resolved that the crop 
report is not beneficial to the farmer.” 
Almost everyone took part. Bro. Fowler 
thought that if it was a benefit the 
farmers would make the reports with- 
out being compelled to. The Board of 
Trade obliges the farmers to sell for 
whatever the Board may choose to 
give. Bro. Huston thought that if 
farmers would read the crop reports 
they would see the benefit. The farm- 
er is not compelled to sell his. product 
at any stated time, but can wait for 
better prices. Sister Marsh thought 
that beans and potatoes would not 
ccmmand any better prices by being 
kept over. Debts will compel the 
farmer to sell his crops right away. 

The lecturer prepares a Grange pa- 
per for each meeting, members hand- 
ing in clippings, poems, and news. 

Livingston Co. H. CHENEY. 

BOARDMAN VALLEY GRANGE, NO. 664. 


April 13 the communication from the 
State lecturer was discussed, and 
brought out the following: “We sus- 
tain the pure food law and wish it 
strengthened and its provisions extend- 
ed to include all adulterated products.” 

The uniform text book law meets 
with general disfavor in our Grange. 
We do not know the sentiments of the 
people in other localities or how our 
own district will vote on this matter, 
as many are not Patrons. 

Our objections are “that the law de- 
feats its intended purpose by increas- 
ing rather than decreasing the present 
diversity of text books, (a) by except- 
ing schools with free text books, and 
(b) those that may vote not to come un- 
der the provisions of the law.” “We 
object to middlemen making 20 per 
cent profit on school books.” “We do 
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not see the need of the board of com. 
missioners for compilation remainiy« 
in service for five years.” “It looks like 
a piece of jobbery, or a compromise pe- 
tween weak-backed legislators, intenq- 
ed to represent the people, and schemn- 
ing book makers. 

We would “amend the law by sub- 
stituting a law providing for a uniforiny 
set of text books for all the common 
schools of the State furnished at the 
lowest reasonable cost to all the com- 
mon schools of the State.” “We would 
prefer to remain under our presen} 
school system until something better ic 
prepared to take its place.” 

Kalkaska Co. A. W. CARROLL, Cor, 
LONSDALE GRANGB, NO. 733, 
was organized February 17, 1898, at 
“The Elms,” home of Bro. and Sister 
Whitbeck, and following officers were 
elected: Master, G. A. Whitbeck; over- 
seer, M. M. Fulkerson; lecturer, Mrs. 
Cornelia Watson; secretary, 'l. B. Hub- 
bard. We continued holding our meet- 
ings at “The Elms” the first and third 
Saturdays of each month. On April 2 
it was resolved to build a new hall 
24x50 feet, two stories, first floor for 
kitchen and dining room, secoad floor 
for hall, and that our next meeting be 
held therein April 5. Work was com- 
menced on the hall which was situated 
on a pleasant site, donated by Bro. 
and Sister Isaac Smith, the work being 
largely done by the brothers. The last 
meeting was held April 16 in the new 
hall not quite finished, but very com- 


fortable. 
Muskegon Co. CORNELIA WATSON. 


BATAVIA GRANGE 
meets at present every first and third 
Thursday of each month, with fre- 
quent special meetings between. ‘The 
following subjects, laid out by Nation- 
al or State secretary, have either been 
written upon or discussed in our 
Grange within the past few months: 
“Postal Savings Banks,’ “What is 
happiness and where can it be found’”’ 
“Which is the best home maker, the 
‘new woman’ or the ‘old woman,’ and 
why?” “In how many ways can 
apples be prepared for the table?’ 
“What are the cheapest and best 
sources of fertility in this section?’ 
“What is the most economical fence, 
and what would be the cost per rod to 
build it?’ “In what respects are the 
farmers’ boys of to-day better fitted 
for farmers than were their fathers at 
twenty-one years of age?” “What can 
the Grange do to aid our common 
schools?” “What is needed to make our 
Grange a greater success?” “How can 
we best interest outside farmers in the 
work of the Grange?” “Does it pay to 
belong to the Grange, and if so why?’ 

Bro. Harvey Smith of Hudson Center 
Grange visited us recently and very 
much enlightened us on the Grange 
Insurance Co. 

Branch Co. MRS. AMELIA BUTTON, Sec. 
BATTLE CREEK GRANGE, NO. 66, 
met March 17 at the home of Bro. J. 
H. Brown of Climax. Program opened 
with a “pronouncing bee.” A sheet of 
paper, on which was written a list of 
words often mispronounced, was 
passed around, each member pronoune- 
ing until a mistake was made. Much 
instruction may be derived from this 

simple exercise. 

The relative merits of the ‘new wom- 
an” and the “old woman“ as a 
housekeeper were discussed. Sister 
Simons held that the new woman pre- 
ferred public to private life. Sister 
Cowles considered her a “journalistic 
myth,” and Bro. Brown believed that 
not human nature, but conditions, had 
changed. Sister Ewer said the true 
new woman works hand in hand with 
man for the good of mankind. 

“Do farmers live as well and as eco- 
nomically as they ought?’ was re- 
sponded to by Sister Austin, who 
thought many do not. By packing 
down meat for summer use and hav- 
ing plenty of chickens and eggs, meat 
bills may be avoided. Many articles 
may be bought by the quantity at re- 
duced prices, and wheat might be ex- 
changed for flour instead of paying 
cash. 

The study of Current Events, which 
is made a feature of each meeting. 
brought out a discussion of the fail- 
ure of the Loud Postal Bill. 

Bro. Brown spoke of the future of 
agriculture, briefly showing that teni- 
porary prosperity, with its consequent 
extravagance, is one cause of period- 
ical panics. Organization is our hope 
for the future. State inspection of 
grain was thought to be the only way 
to secure a fair grading in Michigan 
markets. 

A resolution was passed indorsing 
Gov. Pingree’s efforts to secure equal 
taxation. 


Calhoun Co. L. M. ADAMS, Cor. 
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GENERAL TOPIC FOR MAY. 





(Outlined by she Ser Na- 
COUNTRY SCHOOLS. 

Question 1. What are some of the 
greatest needs in our country schools 
to-day ? ; 

Question 2. Should agriculture be 
taught in our public schools, and if so 
to what extent? 

No apology is needed for bringing 
forward this subject for discussion in 
our subordinate Granges, our Declara- 
tion of Purposes says ‘‘We shall ad- 
yance the cause of education * * * 
for our children by all means within 
our power.” There seems to be a gen- 
eral feeling among the people in nearly 
all parts of the land that our country 
schools are not keeping pace with the 
city schools. The city schools have 
better school buildings and school ap- 
paratus, more skilled teachers and 
vastly better school supervision than 
most country schools. hey also have 
the enthusiasm which comes from 
larger numbers. On the other hand, 
while the country school may not have 
as skilled a teacher, that teacher by 
reason of a smaller number of scholars, 
is able to pay more attention to each 
pupil, and the country scholar is freed 
from the-evil influences which, to a 
ereater or less extent, are always found 
in city life. So much for a comparison 
which can be more forcibly brought 
out in detail. Possibly one of the 
greatest needs of our country schools 
is greater interest in them by the peo- 
ple. It is doubtless true that farmers 
aus a class give more thought and atten- 
tion to the care of their stock than to 
the welfare of their children in the 
schools. They seem to think that when 
they have elected a committee or 
directors, and they have hired a teach- 
er, all personal responsibility is ended, 
which of course they are ready to ac- 
knowledge is not true. This state of 
affairs and the changed conditions in 
methods of teaching have had a tend- 
ency toward changing the district sys- 
tem in states where it existed or still 
exists, and placing the management of 
schools in the hands of town or county 
ofticers. Some strong arguments can be 
made for this change and some valid 
objections may be presented in opposi- 
tion. One argument in favor of the 
township system is the fact that no 
state having adopted it has ever re- 
turned to the old district system. An- 
other argument that is brought for- 
ward for the newer system is the better 
supervision of schools. Whatever may 
be said of other agencies for the im- 
provement of schools, good supervision 
by some one qualified for the work, un- 
doubtedly exceeds them all. This is a 
point that will bear investigating and 
it should not be lightly passed over by 
any one in country or city, who has the 
interests of our public schools at heart. 

In regard to the second part of the 
topic, there is a diversity of opinion 
even among farmers, as to the advisa- 
bility of teaching agriculture in our 
common schools, but the objection has 
no valid ground when considered in its 
proper light. It is generally conceded 
that the trend of thought in the text 
books used in our common schools, 
directs the attention of the pupil to 
other pursuits than that of agriculture, 
and that this influence is to a greater 
or less extent responsible for the ex- 
odus of the young men and women 
from the farm. To correct the false im- 
pressions thus unconsciously gained fn 
regard to the desirability of profes- 
sional or business life, an attempt has 
been made, with some degree of suc- 
cess in some states, to introduce a text 
book of agriculture into the common 
schools, But it must be confessed that 
this effort has not been as successful 
aS Was expected, and the movement 
has not made the progress that its im- 
portance seemed tc demand. In analyz 
ing the causes of partial failure in this 
direction several obstacles have been 
Presented to view. One is the multiplic- 
lly of text books already in the 
schools, another is the lack of suitable 
text books for teaching the rudiments 
of agriculture. To overcome these 
difficulties and make the subject mat- 
ter more interesting to children, nature 
studies, without the use of text books, 
lave been introduced into the common 
schools of some states with some de- 
stee of success. But teaching implies 
‘eachers, and how shall one teach who 
_ hot first mastered the rudiments of 
Je science to be taught? In this direc- 
ioe this suggestion is made. All states 
< ibe schools for the instruction 
“ee ers. If nature. studies were 
otheake ta of the curriculum of these 
ti S the graduates would be pre- 
bared to take up the work in the com- 





mon schools and make it a success. 
Through the influence of the Grang 
this change in the normal and summer 
school curriculum is contemplated in at 
least one state, with the view of intro- 
ducing nature studies in the public 
schools of that state. What the Grange 
has done in this direction in one state 
may be done in another. The request is 
so reasonable and so clearly in the line 
of a broader and better education for 
the children, that it readily receives 
the endorsement of all who have the 
best interests of our public schools at 
heart. 

No subject of greater importance has 
been presented for discussion in the 
Grange than the topic for this month. 
Let it be fully discussed and reported 
by the lecturer. A single meeting will 
not exhaust the subject. 


THE RELATION OF THE SCHOOL 
TO THE HOME. 


Portion of paper read by Mrs. F. D. 
Saunders at a meeting of Kent Co. 
Grange held at Sparta, Mar. 2 and 3. 

In the Ordinance of 1787 we read: 
“Religion, morality and knowledge, be- 
ing necessary to good government and 
the happiness of the people, schools 
and the means of education shall be 
forever encouraged.” 

Do our schools, fostered by the pro- 
visions of this act, confirm to its spirit? 

Is not knowledge given a precedence? 

Is knowledge divorced from morality 
a safeguard to a nation? 

To me the indications are, that while 
we are achieving a high intellectual 
standard in the schools, the morals of 
the people are being weakened. 

To one who has watched the trend 
of educational theories they are not 
surprised to see set up a statute of a 
nude female form. Look back to the 
exhibits at the World’s Fair. Were not 
some of the statues there such as to 
cause you to turn away in disgust? 
Are these things conducive to pure 
morals? Most emphatically I answer, 
no. 
In the end a nation always becomes 
what is being taught the youth; there- 
fore, whatever the school is, the nation 
will be. 

How and when shall we begin to call 
a halt to the divorcement of knowl- 
edge and morality? 

It is said that as a nation we grow 
weaker and wiser. Why should we 
grow weaker? Isn’t a clear conscience, 
a careful observance of the laws of 
health and a desire for a pure temple 
wherein the soul may dwell, just as 
attainable to-day as in times past? 

Some say schools are given too little 
attention by the parents; but if the 
parents would give more attention to 
their own morals and then to their 
children’s and not leave a noxious 
growth of impure morals for a teacher 
to eradicate, the morals of our schools 
would be much better. If a father will 
allow himself to relate obscene stories, 
to use insulting language or slang 
phrases, he may be sure his children 
will pattern after him. And if the 
mother will see the boys just verging 
into manhood begin the practice of 
that which will surely undermine the 
health, as well as their morals, and 
through false modesty or total indiffer- 
ence say nothing to the boy of this 


great evil that threatens him, she dces: 


not hold the confidence which she usual- 
ly has up to this period; if she allows a 
restraint, a timidity to creep in and 
divorce their feelings, she is making a 
great mistake. You may be sure the 
boy is doing that which he wishes to 
hide from nis mother’s gaze. 

I believe if we would have better 
morals in our schools we will have to 
require—Ist, better morals of the par- 
ents; 2nd, of the teacher; 3rd, of the 
children. . 

How futile for a teacher to give a 
lesson to his pupils on the evils of the 
use of liquor and tobacco, and the next 
time he is in town take a glass of beer 
and smoke the fashionable cigarette, 
and perhaps too in the presence of the 
self-same pupils. The pupils lose con- 
fidence in their teacher and are liable 
to distrust the truthful teachings given 
them. 

That in the home there should exist 
a strong interest for a good school. 
where a higher and better manhood is 
taught, where knowledge and morality 
keep pace with each other, is self-evi- 
dent. 

If parents would only manifest the 
interest they feel in the child’s educa- 
tion, by becoming acquainted with the 
teacher, with the studies they are pur- 
suing, and would draw out what he has 
learned, the result would be surprising. 
Again, a teacher may try to arouse ner 
pupils to a love for good literature, but 


if they have none at home, if the father 
and mother are not reading and dis- 
cussing what they have read, if the 
child finds neither books nor papers to 
read, how soon the lessons given by the 


In conclusion, we cannot expect to 
drink from a clear crystal spring that 
is fed from impure waters, and if we 
hope to bring about a better condition 
of morals we must first look well to 


teacher will be forgotten. 


| our own homes, 














America s Ten Greatest 
Dairying Authorities on 
, Cream, Separators. 


The Wisconsin Agricultural Experiment Station. 
MADISON, WIS., July 13, 1897. 
In conducting our Dairy School, we have had occasion to use the various sizes 
of Improved U. S. Separators for dairy instruction during several winters past. 
Our students have always been pleased with the operation of these Separators, 
and we find that they skim the milk very clean indeed from fat, and that they 
are generally very satisfactory. 
W. A. HENRY, Dean College of Agriculture, 


Cornell University Experiment Station. 
ITHACA, N. Y., November 1s, 1897. 
We have used the U. S. Separators for the past four or five years, and have 
found them at all times efficient and reliable. They are easily cleaned and kept 
in order, and can be depended upon for satisfactory work. 
H. WING, Prof. Dairy Husbandry, 








Massachusetts Agricultural College. 
: é AMHERST, MASS., July 7, 1897. 
We regard the Improved United States Separator as one of the very best all 
round machines. In cleanness of skimming it surpassed all the others. It 


compares favorably with the rest in capacity. Our man calls it the smoothest 
running machine we have, although it has been in use nearly three years—a 
good comment on its wearing qualities. 


F. S. COOLEY, Prof. of Ag’t. 





Michigan Experiment Station. 

AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, MICH., Jan, 27, 1897. 
Your No, s Separator was received, set up, and has been operated daily since 
the 4th of January. Each of our dairy boys has now had a turn at it, setting it 
up, running it, washing it, and testing the skim-milk. They all like the machine, 
on account of its easy running and simplicity. We are running through milk 
12 to 24 hours old, warmed to over 80 and usually about oo degrees. ‘The per 
cent. of fat in the skim-milk, so far as reported, will not reach on the average 
a tenth of a per cent., and often is too small to read, in the skim-milk bottle. We 
are pleased with the machine in every possible way, as far as we have been able 

to observe it in a month’s use. 
CLINTON D. SMITH, Director Michigan Experiment Station. 





{898 Record Equally as Good. 
AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, MICH., March 25, 1898. 
I do not know that I have anything to add to what I wrote you in January, 
1897, or any changes to make in the statements therein made (see above). 
C. D. SMITH, Director. 





Vermont Experiment Station, 
UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT AND STATE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, } 
BURLINGTON, VT., June 25, 1897. { 
It has been the uniform custom of the officers of the Vermont Station to 
, decline to issue letters of a testimonial nature. I may say, however, that I can 
and do refer parties inquiring regarding the merits of the Improved United 
States Separators to the records of the running of the same as published in our 
report for 1894. 
(The tests referred to are as follows): 
5 





lowa Experiment Station. 
AMES, IOWA, Jan. <5, 1897. 

Your two machines have been here in use for some time and are doing 
excellent work. 

We have succeeded in skimming over 2,600 pounds per hour, and as close as 
0.07 of one per cent. of fat left in skim-milk, with the larger machine. This we 
consider excellent work for the winter. The small machine also does good 
work, G. L. MCKAY, State Dairy Instructor, Iowa Ag’l College. 





Again in June; lowa Experiment Station. 
AMEs, IOWA, June 25, 1897. 
Your large size factory machine has been doing excellent work. We have 
tused it six days per week for the past two months, and it skims to a trace right 
along, skimming 2,500 to 2,700 pounds per hour. 
G. L. MCKAY, State Dairy Instructor, 





Ohio State University. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO, Jume 25, 1897. 

Enclosed you will find statement of the several runs made with your various 
Separators. 

(Tests from the runs referred to show the following): 

January 15 5 February 2......0. February 15......0.02 
18 tests show not over 0.05 of one per cent. of fat. 

Of course, you will understand that these runs were made by students who at 
the beginning had no knowledge of separator work. The same efficiency can 
hardly be expected under such circumstances as where operated by an expert, 

‘ THOMAS F. HUNT (Professor of Agriculture), 





Idaho Experiment Station. 
Moscow, IDAHO, March 26, 1897. 
Our Dairy School has just closed, having had a very successful career. We 
have used daily one of your No. 5 Improved U.S. Separators. It has given 
perfect satisfaction, and is the favorite with all the boys. 
CHAS. P., FOX, Professor of Agriculture. 





Connecticut Experiment Station. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN.,, Aug. 3, 1897. 
The Improved U. S. Steam Turbine is running every day, and has been since 
April. It isan easy-running and thorough skimming machine. 
In two recent tests, made on different days, running a trifle over 700 lbs, of 
milk per hour, the skim-milk showed: 
No. 1, 0.06 of 1 per cent. butter fat. 
No. 2, 0.07 Ld “ “ Ld “ 
This is as close as any one could ask for. 
A. W. OGDEN, Chemist, Conn. Ag’! Experiment Station, 





Missouri Experiment Station. 
COLUMBIA, MO., March 2s, 1898. 
The Improved U. S. Hand Separator was used in our Dairy School during the 
winter term to the entire satisfaction of instructors and students, and did most 
excellent work. J. H. WATERS, Dean and Director, 





The Improved United States Separators are now not almost but 
altogether universal. The number in use is 126,000, more or less, Their 
sale is eleven to one of all imitating machines combined. The latest improve- 
ments carry them still further to the front. Send for new Dairy catalogue 
No. 201 or new Creamery catalogue No. 196, 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vt. 
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A PAIR OF LYNXES. 





A great friend of mine, a Russian 
keeper, known as Stepan, or Stephen, 
is no less remarkable as a teller of 
capital hunting yarns than he is in 
his own legitimate avocation as wood- 
craftsman. Whether Stepan draws 
upon his experience for his facts—and 
his experience is certainly unique—or 
upon his imagination, which is fertile, 
I really do not know, Stepan is a 
Russian peasant, and therefore it is 
his birthright to lie. Nevertheless I 
um accustomed to believe the greater 
part of what he tells me as we lie rest- 
ing upon the heather at midday during 
the luncheon intervals, because I have 
myself on more than one oc -asion seen 
this talented individual perform feats 
in woodcraft something similar to 
those he is in the habit of describing. 
The following is one of his yarns; and 
I do not think there is anything in it 
which the reader cannot be asked to 
believe—if he likes: 

“~T was once,” said friend Stepan. 
“spending the night in midforest, wait- 
ing for the capercailzies to begin their 
morning tournaments, which would 
not be until 3 o’clock at the earliest. 

“As you are aware, the hours of the 
night spent thus are apt to hang some- 
what heavily upon one’s hands, unlesx 
one passes them sleeping comfortably 
with one’s feet close to the fire; but 
then, if you are alone, there is the 
danger of not waking in time for the 
capercailzie jaunt. Therefore I pre- 
ferred to remain awake and listen to 
the voices of the night—the sighing 
and rustling of the pines over my head, 
or the occasional distant howling of.a 
wolf, that most melancholy of all the 
voices of nature, 

“Then it struck me that this would 
be an excellent opportunity for me to 
practice some of my animal calls, an 
accomplishment in which, as you 
know, I have attained some little pro- 
ficiency. 

“I howled first in the character of a 
wolf, thinking it just possible that I 
night attract some of these gentlemen 
within range of my smooth-bore, 
which I had taken the precaution to 
load with slugs. But though I howled 
my best for half an hour, I found that 
my friends were too far away. I could 
hear them, but they could not hear me, 
for their natural howlings travelled 
further than my artificial ones. Then 
I bethought me that my lynx-cail 
might be growing rusty from disuse, 
and I started caterwauling like ihe 
veriest starving or lovesick lynx that 
ever roamed the woods after prey or 
partner. 

“There is not much chance of calling 
up a lynx in our part of the country, 
for these animals are very rare, and 
scarcely ever honor our particular por- 
tion of the forest with a visit; there- 
fore my caterwaulings were designed 
more for practice than anything else, 
though, of course, one always faintly 
hopes. What was my surprise, then, 
when, after I had called for no longer 
than five minutes or so, I distinctly 
heard my cries answered from, ap- 
parently, a distance of a mile or a mile 
and a half. 

“I was tremendously excited, for I 
had never killed a lynx, and, this be- 
ing the only Russian animal which had 
up to now successfully defied all my 
arts of woodcraft, I felt that, could I 
only succeed to-night in calling up this 
gentleman or lady and adding him or 
her to my list of victims, I should die 
happy when called upon to bid fare- 
well to those hunting-grounds in favor 
of yet happier ones. 

“So I sat silent for a few moments, 
for it was necessary to allow my pulses 
to resume their natural beat, for at 
present they were throbbing like a 
steam engine. I knew that if I at- 
tempted to call up that wily creature 
while under the influence of excitement 
I should soon betray myself for a man 
and no true lynx. So, as I say, I 
paused a while, and pondered what 
had best be done. My lynx yelled 
away meanwhile, evidently as de- 
lighted with the prospect of meeting 
me as I was with the hope of getting 
a nearer view of him, I decided to put 
out my fire before I took any furtier 
steps toward securing an interview 
with my friend, for if one thing is 
more certain than another it is that 
anything worthy of the name of a lynx 
would never approach within a quarter 
of a mile of a bonfire. So I stamped 
out every bit of blazing wood and 





scattered the embers, and I did so not 
without some sinking of heart, for if 
the lynx should take his time about 
approaching my place of ambush it 
would be mighty cold waiting for him 
this bitter, frosty March night. Then, 
having by this time subdued the ex- 
cited beatings of my heart sufficiently 
to warrant a careful return to cater- 
wauling, I took up a strategic position 
behind a thick clump of bushes sur- 
rounded by a few yards of open ground 
convenient for shooting, should I be so 
fortunate as to get a shot, and, thus 
prepared. I carefully and cautiously 
recommenced the calls which had so 
excited my caterwauling friend in the 
distance. The creature had never 
ceased his most eloquent appeals to 
me to renew my tale and inform him 
of my exact whereabouts. Now, though 
I speak lynx language like a native, I 
‘annot claim to understand much of 
what is said to me in that tongue, but 
I felt as certain as cocksureness can go 
that the lynx was addressing to me 
every fond and endearing expression to 
be found in the feline vocabulary. Oh! 
he simply adored me—I was sure of it; 
though I felt also that I must not be 
too elated by the circumstance, since 
he obviously took me for some one else; 
some one he had loved and tost, and 
whom I evidently resembled—in voice, 
at least. Perhaps they had parted in 
anger over the choicest cut in the body 
of a hare, as lynxes wili, and he was 
now anxious to acknowledge that he 
had been in error throughout the 
business, and longed to be friends 
again. 

“It must have been something of this 
sort, for the poor fellow responded 
with touching warmth the instant that 
he heard my voice upraised anew. In- 
deed, he redoubled his exertions, to 
convince me that he only needed to 
be heard in order to be forgiven and 
taken back forthwith to my heart. I 
am sure I gave him every encourage- 
ment to come and make it up; I yelled 
quite as lustily as he did, and the noise 
the two lynxes made for a while must 
have caused the rest of the inmates cf 
this part of the forest considerable sur- 
prise and much disgust. How glad 
they must have felt that we are a rare 
animal, and do not come down to their 
part of the world very often! ‘Why,’ 
I can imagine them saying to one an- 
other during the long and noisy hours 
of that night, ‘if these chaps were to 
come down here often we should never 
get a wink of sleep! 

“T felt for them, but that would not 
prevent me caterwauling all I knew. 
And so the duet went on for half an 
hour without much apparent result. I 
do not know whether my friend ex- 
pected me to come to him, and was 
saying so all this time, but at all events 
he did not at first show any signs of 
approaching me any more than I had 
any intention of leaving my ambush 
in order to seek him out. I sincerely 
wished that I knew the etiquette of 
these little matters as observed among 
lynxes, for here was I perhaps behav- 
ing with shocking rudeness according 
to the established canons of feline 


politeness; but what could Ido? I was 
quite determined that I should not 
leave my place unless = absolutely 


obliged to do so by the determined ob- 
stinacy of my eloquent but pig-headed 
relative. I must say I felt rather 
acutely, if he were really so exceed- 
ingly anxious to make it up as his 
words and _ passionately endearing 
tones implied, why on earth couldn't he 
come and do it? 

“As the minutes went by I decided 
that if he did not move at the end of 
a quarter of an hour I would. You see, 
it was now getting on toward daylight, 
or, rather, dawn, which would begin 
from about 2:30 o’clock, and I could 
not afford to throw away much more 
time over mere parleying. I believe I 
endeavored to convey my dissatisfac- 
tion in my next.few speeches, and that 
I did so with some measure of success. 
for it seemed to me that when next 
my relative spoke his voice sounded a 
little nearer than before. After an- 
other minute or two I felt no doubt of 
it; he was certainly approaching me. 
The ice was broken at last, and he had 
decided in the most gentlemanly man- 
ner to waive any rights or prior claims 
he may have had to the first visit. This 
was as it should be. Once he had 
made up his mind to make the first 
move toward a nearer interview my 
friend appeared determined to waste 
no further time over mere verbal en- 
dearments, but to come as soon as pos- 
sible to personal greetings, 

Each impassioned sentence now 
addressed to me by the other lynx un- 
doubtedly came from a point nearer 
to me than the last, until I felt sure 








that he could not now be more than a 
quarter of a mile away. But here he 
paused, and I was glad of the oppor- 
tunity he thus gave me both of resting 
my voice and also of recovering my 
nerve, for, indeed, I was too excited 
by his rapid approaches, and by the 
marvellous success up to this point of 
our conversation, to feel quite se- 
cure as to the absolute’ correct- 
ness of my lynxine accent, to be 
put to the trial of closer criticism. 
Therefore I lay low for a_ while, 
and gathered breath and nerve 
for the crucial test to which my skill 
must very shortly be subjected, But, 
though my equally excited feline 
friend had ceased to advance toward 
me, he clearly had no intention of de- 
sisting even for a moment from as- 
suring me of his devotion and of his 
desire for a personal interview. Need- 
less to say that, having coaxed him 
thus far, I was not going to relax my 
efforts until I had brought my gentle- 
man to the scratch. It is a fact that 
the more I listened to the caterwauling 


| of my relative the more I was struck 


by its resemblance to my own. I was 
astonished to observe. that there was 
not the slightest difference between his 
remarks and mine. So much was this 
the case that the quaint idea struck 
me: What if he imagined I was simply 
repeating his observations, parrot-like. 
in order to humbug and annoy him, 
and if he should now be on his way 
hither with the intention of punishing 
me for my impertinence? It was cer- 
tainly rather awkward conversing 
with another gentleman without un- 
derstanding either his remarks to me 
or even my own to him! 

“Wor a quarter of an hour our duet 
continued thus, each lynx calling from 
behind his own ambush. I began ito 
think, somewhat anxiously, that after 
all I should be obliged to make a com- 
promise by going half way to meet my 
adorer, when, to my great >relief, I 
realized that he was once more on the 
move. He came along very slowly and 
cautiously now. Was he suspicious? 
I trusted not, However, I determined 
to sit silent for a minute or two, in the 
belief that my apparent coolness migiit 
rouse him to increased ardor. Nor was 
I mistaken. No sooner did I reéom- 
mence my caterwauling than his own 
redoubled in warmth and volume. | 
could almost distinguish the meaning 
of his impassioned pleadings. He 
seemed to entreat me not to deprive 
him of the rapture of listening to my 
voice, which, he appeared to say, was 
music to his ears, I could not, there- 
fore, under these romantic cireum- 
stances, remain long obdurate to his 
pleading, or turn a deaf ear to his ar- 
dor and affection. I caterwauled again, 
more lustily than ever! 

“Within a very few moments I be- 
came aware that my friend, or relative, 
or lover—not understanding the drift 
of his remarks, I could not be sure as 
to what was the exact relationship in 
which I stood toward him—had ap- 
proached quite close, and, could 1 but 
see him, must now be within easy 
range of my gun. But, alas! it was 
still pitch dark, and I could no more 
discern any object at a distance of 
twenty-five yards than I could take to 
myself wings and fly over the pine- 
tops. i 

“Edging the open space around my 
ambush was the usual cover, chiefly 
pine trees, with an occasional clump 
of low bush. I made up my mind that 
my companion was ensconced behind 
a certain dense patch of scrub which 
I had noticed while there had. been 
light from the fire. This patch lay at 
a distance of about thirty yards from 
my own position, and if the other lynx 
should be so unkind and suspicious as 
to refuse to cross the open in search 
of me I resolved that as soon as I 
could see so far I would hazard a shot. 
trusting that at least one or two of the 
slugs which went to make up the 
charge in my smooth-bore might find a 
billet. 

“The duet continued meanwhile. He 
would address an amorous but gently 
reproachful remark to me, and I would 
reply with soft answers, designed to 
turn away wrath. Perhaps I told him 
I had a game leg and could not walk, 
or that I was busy over a delicious 
meal of hare, which I dare not leave 
on account of the known dishonesty of 
the denizens of this part of the forest— 
I don’t know what I said, but what- 
ever it may have been he would not 
move, but only repeated the arguments 
which, even though I could not under- 
stand them, were, I felt growing ex- 
ceedingly stale. He was a very unim- 
aginative lynx, and scarcely varied the 
monotony of his remarks from begin- 
ning to end of our long conversation; 





neither did I, of course; but, then, | 
had at least the grace to be heartily 
ashamed of the sameness of my obse; 
vations, YS eta 

This sort of thing continued ¢jy) 
presently the light had increased sufi. 
ciently to afford an indistinct view + 
the surroundings. I now carefull, 
weighed the chances. I could take the 
risky course of hazarding a blind shot 
into the bush on the off-chance of kil]. 
ing the animal supposed to be lurkins 
behind it; or I could creep along until 
I reached his ambuscade, then jump 
up and perhaps secure a running shot 
at my friend, though, being a lyny, jt 
was exceedingly unlikely that je 
would wait for me there. After 
much meditation I at last decided upon 
a plan of action. I resolved to make 4 
movement of a portion of the small 
brush behind which I lay, in the hope 
of so exciting the ardor of my friend 
opposite by this sign of life that he 
would be unable to resist the impulse 
to rush across the open and fly, as it 
were, to my arms. 

“No, sooner thought of than carried 
out, Stretching out one foot, I stirred 
the branches in such a way as to give 
the impression that an animal was 
moving behind them, caterwauling 
lustily the while. 

* * a * * 

“Then, of a sudden, a most awful 
thing happened. <A deafening report 
rang out from the direction of the 
scrub opposite, while at the same in- 
stant I distinctly heard and almost 
felt the whistle and rush of a charge 
of slugs which, though they did not 
actually touch me, passed within an 
inch or two of my ears. ! sprang to 
my feet with a yell, while a dusky 
form, which was not that of a lyny., 
rose from behind the patch of bush 
opposite and came running across to- 
ward me, Will you believe me,” oli 
Stepan ended, “when I assure you thiat 
it was that confounded poaching black- 
guard Simeon, not yet a keeper at thiat 
time? And the most annoying part 
of the whole business was that I fiad 
taught him all his lynx-calling myself. 

“I went off after the capercallzles a 
few minutes later, and missed three 
of them, one after the other—sitting 
shots, too. The disappointment hai 
been too much for me. Just fancy my 
caterwauling all night for a fellow like 
Simeon to have a cockshot at me at 
the end of it! Bah! 

“Since that day I have called up 
several lynxes; but Simeon then and 
there gave up the practice, because | 
vowed that very morning that if he 
ever tried it again I should stalk him 
and shoot him.’—KFred Whishaw, in 
Longman’s Magazine, 












Talking it Over. 


When a party of 
middle ast tea 
en get together 
alone, a common 
theme of conversa- 
tion is their phys- 
ical ailments. It 
would be better if : 
these discussions of the ailments peculiar 
to women took place twenty years earlier 
in life. If alittle of the prudery of mod- 
ern society were banished, so that young 
women talked these subjects over among 
themselves, there would be less suffering 
among women in middle life. 

Good health is the best endowment that 
a human being can have. Good general 
health among women is largely dependent 
upon good local health in a womanly way. 
Through ignorance and neglect it has be- 
come such an ordinary, common - placc 
thing for women to suffer from weakness 
and disease of the delicate and important 
feminine organism, that many women have 
come to look upon these troubles as an 
unavoidable inheritance. This is a mis- 
take. All troubles of this nature may be 
cured in the privacy of the home, without 
undergoing the obnoxious ‘‘examinations’ 
and “local treatment” insisted upon by 
the average physician. Dr. Pierce’s Fa- 
vorite Prescription gives health, elastic 
strength and vitality to the sensitive organs 
concerned. It allays inflammation, heals 
ulceration and frees from pain. It tones 
the nerves and builds up the nerve centers. 
It makes a woman healthy ard strong, and 
thus prepares her for healthy wifehood, 
capable motherhood and a safe transition 
at the change of life. 

“TI want to testify to the great benefit derived 
from using Dr. thede Favorite Prescription. 
writes Mrs. H. Mason, of Strykersville, Wyo 
ming Co., N.Y. ‘I commenced using it about 
three months before confinement. ith my 
former confinement I suffered greatly, while this 
oue was comparatively easy, owing to the us¢ 
of the ‘ Favorite Prescription.’ "” 
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We have a complete Dairy and Farm Cream- 
ery in constant operation on the Experiment 
Farm at Climax, Mich. This is personally con- 
ducted by J. H. Brown. All dairy correspond- 
erce should be sent to Climax, Mich. 


THE EDITOR’S DAIRY NOTES. 











THE TUBERCULIN TEST, 

“What is tuberculosis, and what is 
the tuberculin test for this disease?’ 

Tuberculosis, as aptly described in 
2x bulletin from New York State Board 
of Health, is a disease .that is caused 
by a very minute vegetable organism 
known as_ the tubercle bacillus. A 
person affected with tuberculosis is 
said to have consumption; the two 
names refer to the same disease. It is 
characterized by the appearance of 
small growths or nodules, called tuber- 
cles, in various parts of the body, 
which break down and their interiors 
become filled with a yellow, cheesy- 
like debris. 

If a number of tubercles develop 
close together they may run into each 
other, and thus form a large mass of 
diseased tissue. All parts of the body 
which are in a tuberculous condition 
contain the tubercle bacillus, and in 
many cases the germs pass through 
these areas of disease into the blood 
or into the lymph and are carried to 
distant parts of the body and there 
start new areas of disease. 
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ern scientist, or bacteriologist, tuber- 
culosis is one of the oldest diseases in 
the history of mankind and the brute 
kingdom. 

It is because so little has been pre- 
viously known regarding the existence 
of this disease in stock, except in the 
latter stages of the malady; that so 
much improvement has been made by. 
‘areful investigators in detecting the 
disease, especially by means of the 
tuberculin test, that we hear so much 
said about tuberculosis being “a new 
thing.” ; 

Tuberculosis is caused by the living 
‘ubercle bacillus. This is the germ 
that causes the disease, as was posi- 
‘ively demonstrated by Dr. Robert 
Koeh, a German scientist, in 1882. 

Since this discovery by Dr. Koch, 
as Stated in the bulletin, it has been 
Possible to say that tubercle bacilli 
‘re not only the cause of tuberculosis 
but they are the only cause, and with- 
out tubercle bacilli’ there can be no 





tuberculosis. Experiments and re- 
searches made in all parts of the 
world for the past fifteen years have 
only served to emphasize and strength- 
en this statement. 

The tubercle bacillus is so small that 
it can only be seen and studied with 
the aid of a high power microscope. 
It appears like a slender rod, and is so 
short that if twenty of the bacilli were 
placed end to end they would span a 
distance about equal to the thickness 
of this sheet of paper. 

The germ may, under favorable 
conditions, grow and multiply outside 
of the living animal; as in milk, the ex- 
pectoration, secretions or pus from 
wounds, ulcers, ete., and may, under 
unfavorable conditions, such as when 
dried and powdered in dust, preserve 
its life and capacity for doing harm 
for a long time. It is destroyed by di- 
rect sunlight in from a few minutes 
to several hours, according to the 
thickness of its covering. Strong, dif- 
fuse daylight destroys it in from five 
to seven days, but in dark, dirty and 
protected places it lives and remains 
active for weeks or months. It is de- 
stroyed by boiling or by a lower tem- 
perature of 185°, F., or by certain dis- 
infectants, but will withstand great 
cold and even freezing, and again 
grow and multiply when given favor- 
able conditions. 





veterinarians and = sanitary commis- 
sions as indicating tuberculosis. 

The lines A and B show the great 
elevation that two animals registered 
in one test conducted by the Sanitary 
Commission of one of our eastern 
states. We give it in the chart to 
show the comparison with the widest 
fluctuations in four animals of our 
own herd. 


SPRING DAIRY HINTS. 


Dairying, to make it pay, is a busi- 
ness that requires as careful and ac- 
curate figuring as does store-keeping. 
Every cow represents a certain value 
in money; at least once a year you 
should invoice your milch stock as a 
merchant does the wares on _ his 
shelves, to see how much capital you 
are carrying. Your dairy with its ac- 
coutrements, utensils, feed for stock 
and land for the cows’ maintenance, 
aggregate the representation of so 
much money, and as such should be ex- 
pected to yield a paying income on the 
investment, 

It is a lamentable fact that not one 
dairyman in ten keeps a sufficient tab 
on his business to know what the yield 
on his investment is. He may be aware, 
in a general way, that he is coming out 
ahead, but just how much or little, he 
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for constant sanitive arrangements is 
self-apparent. Where a winter’s ac- 
cumulation of stable compost is being 
removed from barnyard to field, care 
should be exercised that milch cattle 
are not subjected to the tainted atmos- 
phere. If they are, it is within the 
range of probabilities that their milk 
will be tainted also. 

By this, however, it should not be 
understood that I look with compla- 
cency upon the custom of allowing 
manure to accumulate all winter about 
the stable, especially heaped up in the 
barnyard, which, being the breathing 
spot of the dairy, should of all places 
be kept sweet and clean. 

SEORGE BE. NEWELL. 








A Strange New Shrub that Cures Kidney and 
Bladder Diseases, Rheumatism, etc.—Free, 


DisorDERSs of the 
Kidneys and Bladder 
cause BRIGHT’S DIS- 
EASE, RHEUMATISM 
GRAVEL, PAIN IN THE 
BACK, FEMALE COM- 
PLAINTS, URINARY 
DISORDERS, DROPSY, 
etc. For these dis- 
eases a POSITIVE SPE- 
CIFIC CURE is found 
in a new botanical 
discovery, the won- 
derful KAVA-KAVA 
“ — pate bot- 

anists, the piper me- 
Hrs James Young, Kent, 0. thysticum, from the 
Ganges river, East India. It has the extraordi- 
nary record of 1200 hospital cures in 30 days. It 
acts directly on the Kidneys and cures by drain- 
ing out of the Blood the poisonous Uric Acid, 
Urates, Lithates, etc., which cause the diseased 
conditions. 

Rev. W. B. Moore, D. D., of Washington, D. C., 
testifies in the Christian Advocate, that it com- 
pletely cured him of Kidney and Bladder Disease 
of many years’ standing. Hon. R. C. Wood, of 
Lowell, Ind., writes that in four weeks the Kava- 
Kava Shrub cured him of Kidney and Bladder 
disease of ten years’ standing. Many ladies, in- 
cluding Mrs. James Young, of Kent, Ohio, and 
Mrs. Alice Evans, of Baltimore, Md., testify to its 
wonderful curative powers in Kidney and other 
disorders peculiar to womanhood. 

That you may ee fe of the value of this Great 

E 





Specific for yourself, we willsend you one Large 
Case by Mail F only asking that when 
cured yourself you will recommend it to others. 
It is a Sure Specific and cannot fail. Ad- 
dress, The Church a Company, No. 
409 Fourth Avenue, New York City. Mention 
this paper. 
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Tuberculin is a fluid made from cul- 
tures of the germs of tuberculosis. It 
contains no dead or living germs of 
the disease, because it has been steril- 
ized by heating, thus killing the living 
germs. It is then filtered through 
porcelain, by which the germs are 
completely removed from the fluid. 

The tuberculin test of cattle consists 
in determining the normal tempera- 
ture of each animal, then injecting 
from one to two cubic centimeters of 
tuberculin. 

If the animal bas tuberculosis the 
temperature will become elevated in 
from ten to eighteen hours after the 
injection.. But if there are no tuber- 
cles in the system, and the animal is 
otherwise in good health, there will be 
but little or no elevation in tempera- 
ture, 

When properly applied, the tuber- 
culin test causes no injury to an ani- 
mal, and so few errors from its use 
have occurred that it is claimed by all 
practitioners to be almost absolutely 
reliable, though of course not infalli- 
ble, any more than any other human 
ageney in the diagnosis and treatment 
of the various ills of life. 

The normal temperature of cattle 
may be stated to be about 101 dis- 
grees. If, after the injection of tuber- 
culin, the temperature gradually rises 
from three to five degrees, it indicates 
tuberculosis and places the animal un- 
der suspicion. 

No one but an expert should be al- 
lowed to conduct a test, as there must 
be a study of the case after the test 
is completed. Thé writer has recently 
tested his own cattle, and found not a 
single animal indicating any trace of 
the disease. as shown by the record of 
temperatures taken. (See Fig. 1.) 

The necessity of taking each ani- 
mal’s temperature so many times, as 
shown in the chart, is because there 
is such a fluctuation, in even so short a 
time as one hour. <A study of the vari- 
ation in temperatures, before and after 
injection, is interesting to all cow own- 
ers. 

Fig. 2 shows a study of temperatures 
from nine to seventeen hours after in- 
jection. Cows represented by numbers 
3, 4, 6 and 11 show the greatest range 
in temperatures of our own animals 
after injection. A rise of one and 
one-half to five degrees above the nor- 
mal temperature is regarded by nearly 





has no idea. Could he consult the ac- 
curate figures of his business the prob- 
abilities are that he would be startled 
to learn he was not making more, and 
would immediately Jaunch into other 
work, or so revolutionize his dairy 
methods that in the future they would 
pay. That is why we urge upon all 
dairymen to invoice their stock with 
its appurtenances, and compare the 
-apital carried with the income derived 
from it. 

Last summer, while visiting a dairy 
locality where a series of institutes had 
been held the previous winter, I asked 
a friend why there was not more dairy 
improvement as a result of the insti- 
tute work. “Because not one dairy- 
man in ten considered himself the per- 
son appealed to to mend his ways. Ev- 
eryone thought it was the other fel- 
low who needed spurring up to better 
methods,” was the reply. 

The first principle of reformation is 
to convince a man that he is going 
wrong; then he is open to conviction. 
So I ask every dairyman who isn’t pos- 
itive that he is making all the money 
he should, to just investigate thorough- 
ly for himself and! be governed by the 
result. Every man ought to probe the 
details of his business to the bottom at 
least once a year, and thus it will be a 
satisfaction for you to know without 
controversy that there is no room for 
improvement in your dairy methods. 

As spring advances the cows should 
be given longer hours out of the stable, 
without, of course, letting them onto 
the fields. However, a mirey, offensive 
barnyard is almost as bad as an un- 
clean stable, and is not a fit place for 
cows to exercise in. If any spot on the 
dairy farm should be dry, it is the 
barnyard. Feed the cows in the stable, 
but let them ‘have all the warm sun- 
shine and balmy spring air nature fur- 
nishes, in such a barnyard. Without 
absolutely healthy cows your best ef- 
forts at dairying will be failures; so 
make that a cardinal point. 

I mean by this that a healthy animal 
is a vigorous one; she gives more and 
richer milk, and of a better flavor than 
her less robust sister, and these are 
prime essentials to dairy success. Then 
again, it is now so thoroughly under- 
stood how susceptible dairy cattle are 
to tuberculosis, the best prevention of 
which depends upon their being kept 


all the experiment station authorities, | in vigorous health, that the necessity 





“ALPHA-DE LAVAL” 
CREAM SEPARATORS. 


De Laval Alpha 
“Baby’’ Cream Sepa- 
rators were first and 
; have ever been kept- 
best and cheapest. They are 

uaranteed superior to all 
fmitations and infringe- 
ments. Endo by all au- 
thorities. More than 125,000 
inuse. Sales ten to one of all 

















and sizes— $50.- t 
Save $5.- to $10.- per cow 
per year over any setting 
system, and $3.- to 
$5.- per cow per 
ear over any imi- 
tating separator. 
New andimproved 
machines for 1898. 
Send for new Cata- 
logue containing a 
fund of up-to-date 
dairy information. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


RanooteH & Canat ST8., 74 CorttanoT STREET, 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 


Milk in Glass Jars 


is cooler than anywhere else. 
That’s the principle of the 


CRYSTAL 
CREAMERY 


i —— = cleanest, chonpest ene 

St convenient o 
all. The whole story’s in our book, “Good Butter 
and How to Make It,” mailed free.’ The Kneeland 


Crystal Creamery Co., Concord St., Lansing,Mich. 


Save the COWS. 


General Cow Drink on_hand is cheap insurance. 

goc. each: $5 00 dozen. Circular free. 
MOORE BROS., Veterinarians, Albany, N. Y. 
From all Flies 


ROUG ON FLIES, sais 


increase quality and quantity of milk 25 per cent. 
It is absolutely the best antiseptic known. Quarts 
50c.; 1-gallon can $1.25. Agents wanted. Hx- 
clusive territory given. Address 

STAR LUBRICATING OIL CO , Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Makes the wagon pull easier, 


helps the team. Saves wear 
and expense. Sold 
everywhere. 
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Beans are very firm at the great ad- 
vance noted during the past two weeks. 
They are a staple article of food in 
beth the army and and more 
likely to advance than decline as the 
army grows in numbers. 


navy, 





The patriotism of the American peo- 
ple need never be doubted when face 
to face with an emergency which calls 
it forth. The marching away of thou- 
sands of' young men, of all ranks and 
conditions, to offer themselves as a 
defence for the nation against for- 
eign aggressions, speaks more elo- 
quently than words can do of their 
patriotic ardor. Let us hope that 
their earnestness will not be in vain, 
and that their return will see their 
ranks still full, and their flags adorned 
with the laurels of victory. 





The Statistician of the Department 
of Agriculture is issuing a bulletin on 
fertilizers, which will undoubtedly 
prove of great interest owing to the 
vast amount of commercial fertilizer 
consumed annually in this country, and 
its absolute necessity to the farmer. It 
is no longer possible to grow crops suc- 
cessfully and profitably without the use 
of concentrated fertilizer. Perhaps the 
most important showing of the bulletin 
is the statement, measured statistically, 
that under ordinary conditions the 
larger the expenditures on fertilizers, 
the larger the net profit accruing to the 
planter. It reviews the production and 
consumption of fertilizers, analyses of 
fertilizers, and abstracts the fertilizer 
laws of all the States. The important 
matter of experimenting with home 
mixing of fertilizers has always been 
left to the various government experi- 
ment stations, each State being, of 
course, specially fitted to take up the 
matter of the particular fertilizers re- 
quired for its own soil. It is generally 
conceded, however, that the farmer's 
best method lies in mixing his own fer- 
tilizers in an intelligent manner, buy- 
ing the raw material and either mix- 
ing it just prior to application or dis- 
tributing the different ingredients sep- 
arately, It appears from the report that 
in 1896 (the full returns for 1897 not 
being available) the commercial fertil- 
izers consumed in the United States 
amounted to 1,894,000 tons, valued at 
$37,688,000. Of this about $7,375,000 
worth was imported, while the value of 
that exported was $4,400,000. 


U. S. ARMY ON A WAR FOOTING. 





The bill for the reorganization and 
increase of the regular army, and the 
one calling for 125,000 volunteers are 
now laws. These bills give a total of 
61,000 men to the regular army, and 
125,000 to the volunteers. The total of 
both will be 186,000 men, not too many, 
in view of the present emergencies. 
The bill increasing the regular army to 
61,000 men provides for the mustering 
out of all the supernumerary officers 
and men as soon as the war is over, 
and reducing the army to the 26,000 
men, which is the number allowed by 
law before this bill was passed. We 
believe this is entirely too small for 
such a nation as the United States, as 
in case of war, with the most patriotic 
willingness on the part of the various 
states and the people, it will always 
require from sixty to ninety days to 
concentrate and equip a_ volunteer 
army of any size, and’ many of the 
men would have to start on a cam- 
paign with but little knowledge of the 
business of soldiering. While the coun- 
try would be using every exertion to 
prepare itself for a sudden emergency, 
a nation with a large navy and army 
in a state of readiness for instant ac- 
tion could inflict such damage on the 
seaboard cities and Americal com- 
merce, that the loss would be ample to 
support a fair-sized army for years. 

Look at the condition of the militia 
of the various states at this very mo- 
ment. It requires everything necessary 
for active service—clothing, arms, am- 
munition, and transportation. Many 
of the recruits taken in to fill up the 
companies to their full strength are en- 
tirely ignorant of the drill or business 
of the soldier, and would simply be in 
the way of others in a battle, They 
can neither march nor fight, and many 
of them never handled a breech-loading 
rifle. It is simply murder to send such 
men to the front until they are better 
informed. And this must always be so 
until the government has an efficient 
force always in readiness, or the va- 
rious states maintain their militia on 
a war footing, or in such shape that 
they will be able to put them in the 
service within a week's time, fully 
armed and equipped, as well as drilled 
and disciplined. 

It is a good thing that it 
Spanish navy and army our people are 
called upon to meet, not those of a 
first-class European power, or ere this 
we should have been subjected to ter- 
rible losses of men, ships, and proper- 
ty, before a respectable army could be 
prepared for the defence of the na- 
tion. The unpreparedness of the 
United States for war invites attack, 
and we shall yet suffer frightful disas- 
ters from this condition. 
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THINKS GREENBACKS WILL DO. 
To the Editor of The Michigan Farmer. 

I have just read your suggestion in 
regard to issuing bonds to carry on 
the war with Spain. I for one am al- 
Ways opposed to this government 
issuing bonds. I am willing to accept 
the government’s greenbacks for any- 
thing I have to sell, and I think every 
true American who thinks more of his 
country than he does of some chance 
to speculate on its misfortunes, ‘will 
be willing to furnish his country 
whatever he may have to dispose of, 
and take the greenbacks in payment. 
I think the government should patron- 
ize home industries for all the sup- 
plies it needs to carry on the war. 

But if there are to be bonds issued, 
one per cent bonds of small denomi- 
nations will be a great deal better 
than paying a higher rate of interest 
to speculators. 

DON C. CHAMBERLAIN. 


szenesee Co., Mich. 
(The only difference between the 
one per cent bonds and greenbacks 


will be the interest, and the naming 
of a date when they may be redeemed 
by the government. To issue $500,- 
000,000 in greenbacks, which are re- 





deemable on demand, in addition to 





the 350,000,000 now in circulation, 
would surely lead to trouble during a 
time when the government’s credit 
may be injured by reverses to the na- 
tional arms. The one per cent bonds 
could not be used to raid the treasury. 
If our correspondent was giving a 
large note, he would certainly ask 
that a time for payment be specified 
as a matter of self-protection, or the 
creditor might demand payment the 
next day. The weakness of the green- 
back is that it is redeemable whenever 
the holder demands payment. In a 
time of peace this does not incommode 
the government, but in the time of 
war it is always a source of danger. 
Ed. Farmer.) 


ANOTHER ATTACK ON 
CAN PRODUCTS. 





AMERI- 


The U. S. Consul-General at Vien- 
na has sent a communication to the 
State Department, reciting that an 
attempt is being made by the agra- 
rian press of Austria-Hungary to ex- 
clude the importation of American 
clover seed. Already two shipments, 
each exceeding $1,600 in value, have 
been returned to New York via ium, 
Hungary. The explanation given is 
that the seed is infected with kleeseide 
(Cuseuta epithyrum); the actual rea- 
son is that in this country the compe- 
tition from American seed is having a 
demoralizing effect on the market. 
The leading agricultural journals of 
Hungary have taken the matter up and 
are petitioning the government to en- 
act measures that will effectually shut 
out the rapidly growing importation of 
red clover and alfalfa seed, The prin- 
cipal charges preferred against clover 
seeds of American origin are that they 
are not only inferior in growing quality 
to those produced in Hungary, but, 
chiefly, that it is impossible to rid them 
of kleeseide (Cuscuta epithyrum) and 
that the continued importation and 
use of the same will endanger agricul- 
tural products of Austria-Hungary. So 
determined is the stand taken by the 
press that already dealers are becom- 
ing alarmed. 

In direct contradiction to these 
charges against the purity and value of 
American clover seed is a communica- 
tion from Dr. Nobbie, of Tharandt, 
published in the organ for German ag- 
riculturists, Der Saaton, Futter, Dun- 
gen Markt, in which he sums up the 
result of his experience with American 
and European red clover seed, and 
warmly advocates the use of the form- 
er. It is a fact, he says, and may easily 
be proved, that in the most richly eul- 
tivated districts of England, Germany, 
Belgium, Holland and France, Ameri- 
can red clover seeds are used as ex- 
tensively as those of continental ori- 
gin and that, too, notwithstanding the 
present unfavorable climatic and soil 
conditions. One large dealer in Ameri- 
“an Clover seeds in Vienna states that 
the assertion that in clover seeds, of 
American origin, the so-called klee- 
seide is prevalent, is altogether incor- 
rect. In act, owing to the highly devel- 
oped and exceptionally careful cleans- 
ing process employed by American 
farmers, which this dealer recommends 
to growers in this country, seeds im- 
ported into Austria-Hungary from the 
United States rarely, if ever contain 
traces of kleeseide. 

With regard to the American alfalfa, 
this same dealer gays that never, dur- 
ing a business of several years’ stand- 
ing, has he received a single complaint. 
either directly from his customers or 
from agricultural circles in zeneral: 
but on the contrary, he has heard 
nothing but praise for the seeds. The 
allegation of injury suffered by Hun- 
garian agricultural endeavors to paint 
in vivid colors, is utterly false. It may 
also be noted that it was only by last 
year’s import of good American seeds 





that consumers were saved from pay- 
ing the outrageously high prices tise 
foreign seeds, During the year 1897. 
$100,000 worth, at the lowest reckoning, 
of American clover seeds 
ported into Austria-Hungary, 


was 


im- 





WHY NOT FEED THOSE HoGs. 





The great number of small pigs 51). 
ing to market at present is exercising 
a bad influence upon values of even 
good, well finished stock. In view of 
the prospects for an increased demand 
for pork products as the result of the 
war, it looks like poor economy to send 
these pigs forward at this time. The 
market is suffering from an overplus of 
such stock at present, and they must 
sell low in any event. Here are lots of 
pigs offered which average 100 Ibs. and 
less in weight. They sell 25 to 40 
cents per hundred less than prime wel] 
finished hogs of 200 Ibs. and over. 
Would it not be a good business invest- 
ment for those farmers who 
plenty of feed, to purchase such pigs 
and feed them during the next two or 
three months? Or let them = run on 
pasture for a time, then feed for the 
early fall market? <A choice pig of 10) 
Ibs. is worth in this market 
$3.75, while a vrime hog of 200 {hs, 
would bring $4. The relative differ 
ence in value is sure to be maintained 
owing to the demand which will be 
made arreled pork to feed the 
army and navy. If it is maintained, 
hew would the account stand when the 
pig has attained a weight of 200 Ihs.? 
First cost, $3.75 and freight. Value at 
200 Ibs., $8. It is more likely to be 
worth more than less. Will not the 
$4.25 difference pay well for the 
freight, feed, and care for two or three 
months? Take 100 head and see how 
the account stands. Would it not pay 
as well as feeding cattle or sheep, and 
the returns would come sooner. We dis- 
like to see so many pigs sacrificed at a 
low price at a time when they are in 
shape to pay well for their keep. Be- 
sides it is a damage to the market for 
geod hogs to have so many on sale each 
week. 


have 
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PURER AND CLEANER BUTTER. 


A correspondent writing from Wasli- 
ington, D. C., devotes a couple of para- 
graphs to the subject of “purer and 
cleaner butter,” and certainly, ‘f his 
statements are in accordance with 
facts, and we know a part of them are, 
it is a most important one for those 
engaged in butter-making. The corre- 
spondent says: 

“Major Alvord, chief of the Dairying 
Division of the Department, says thal 
deirymen and _ butter-makers have 
scored a decided triumph in Pennsyl- 
vania. The pure food laws of that State 
are well to the front in all directions. 
One of the worst features of the mod- 
ern butter trade has been the puttins 
on the market of old, rancid unsalable 
butter, worked over, sterilized and 
mixed with a little fresh cream, 4s 
fresh butter. It analyzes well and is 
difficult of detection and is givins 
more trouble than oleomargarine. Un- 
der the new Pennsylvania law, it is re- 
quired to be labeled ‘Renovated But- 
ter, which designates it at exactly 
what it is. 

“In all matters of prosecution for 
Violation of the pure food laws,—tle 
filled cheese law and the oleormarg:- 
rine law—the treasury departmet ¢x- 
ercises exclusive jurisdiction, and 
while treasury officials do effective 
work, they do it rather from the stand- 
point of obtaining revenue than in the 
interests of honest products and pre- 
tection to the consumer. This seems t? 
be something of a mistake if the inten! 
as well as the letter of the law is te 
be carried out. If the treasury officials 
‘an detect a case of fraud and collec! 
a fine, they are quite willing to have 
the offender continue his practices 
which will enable them to pounce upon 
him again. This brings revenue to tlic 
government, but meantime the consull- 
er continues eating adulterated and 
bogus products. It can be stated, how- 
ever, that the two departmenits work 
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very harmoniously together and that 
the suggestions of the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture are received and acted upon 
in good part by the treasury oflicials.” 

The system of “renovating” butter 
described above has been followed in 
this State for years, although we have 
no positive knowledge of its being car- 
ried on within the past three years. 
The country store-keeper was obliged 
to purchase the butter made by his cus- 
tomers, no matter how inferior it was, 
or lose their trade. The butter pur- 
chased was offered for sale, and cus- 
tomers picked it over until only the 
most objectionable was left on the 
store-keeper’s hands. The question 
was how to get rid of this stuff at 
some price, so it would not be a total 
loss. Some of the store-keepers hit upon 
the plan of mixing it all together, in 
some instances heating it until it was 
in an oily state, and then churning it 
in new milk. The product was then 
packed in nice packages, shipped to 
large cities, and sold as fresh butter. 
The business grew so that houses were 
established for carrying on this ne- 
farious business, their agents traveling 
through the country buying up all the 
old butter they could at the lowest pos- 
sible prices. We have heard of bad but- 
ter being shipped to those houses from 
as far west as Kansas, which was 
worked over and shipped out as fresh 
butter. We have known this stuff to be 
shipped east by the car-load. 

Practically this worked-over — stuff 
is “butter.” It is not adulterated, 
neither was it made from beef suet or 
lard. Yet it must be acknowledged 
that it was much viler than any “sub- 
stitute” ever placed upon the market. 
Irom what this Washington  cor- 
respondent says it is evident 
the practice is still followed in 
some sections of the country, 
and we regard its suppression 
as of more importance to the public 
and butter-makers than the stoppage 
of the sale of oleo as butter. In fact, 
as we have often said before, we re- 
gard the sale of bad butter as more 
damaging to the dairy interests than 
the sale of substitutes, as it will surely 
drive many consumers to their use in 
preference to the nauseous compounds 
sold as genuine butter. 


The number of politicians who are 
cffering their services to the govern- 








ment as colonels and brigadier gener- 
als is so large that it would be possi- 
ble to recruit a regiment of brigadiers, 
as humorously suggested by the late 
Artemus Ward. Most of these men 
are entirely without military expe- 
rience, except in political campaigns, 
yet demand such _ positions because 
they have been dubbed captains and 
colonels and attached to some gov- 
ernor’s staff as a reward for political 
services. If they are patriotic let them 
join the rank and file, and, musket in 
hand, win their way to prominence, 
as others far more capable and just 
as deserving will have to do. ‘To put 
such men in command of regiments 
and brigades is to invite disaster, as 
was repeatedly proved duriug the 
“late unpleasantness.” 





Theodore Roosevelt, assistant secre- 
tary of the navy, has resigned with the 
intention of becoming lieutenant-colo- 
nel of a volunteer cavalry regiment. 





W. E. Imes, Vermontville, Mich., desir- 
ing to have his seed potatoes tested by 
side of others and results reported, will 
send to every subscriber of the MICHIGAN 
FARMER a free sample of his ‘‘Banner” 
potato, if they will send 4 cents to pay 
postage. 





The American Navy, Cuba and Hawail. 


A portfolio. in ten paris, sixteen views in cac 
part, of the finest half-tone pictures of the 
American Navy, Cuba and Hawaii, has just been 
issued by a Chicago publishing house. 

The Michigan Central has made arrangements 
for a special edition for the benefit of its patrons, 
and a specimen copy can be seen at any Michigan 
Central ticket office. Single parts may be had at 
ten cents each, the full set, one hundred and sixty 
Pictures, costs but one dollar. Subscriptions for 
the set may be left with the agent. In view of 
the present excitement regarding Cuba, these 
ptctures are very timely. Gall at the ticket office 
and see them. 





For The Michigan Farmer. 
SOME IMPORTANT INDIRECT RE- 
SULTS OF THE ROUND-UP. 





I wish to mention two lines of work 
formulated at the recent State Round- 
Up Farmers’ Institute at the Agricul- 
tural College, which, if carried out, 
will mean a great deal to the farmers 
of the State. 

At the Institute we devoted some- 
thing like half a day to the important 
subject of marketing farm products. 
Recognizing the supreme importance of 
the question, we asked Mr. Robt. Gib- 
bons, of The Michigan Farmer, to dis- 
cuss the subject of the marketing of 
stock and grain. After Mr. Gibbons 
had read his paper at the Institute, a 
paper which aroused most intense in- 
terest, a resolution was passed author- 
izing a committee of three to draw up 
some further resolutions relative to 
this subject, to be acted upon by the 
Institute. The committee appointed 
submitted the following resolutions, 
which were unanimously adopted: 


Whereas, It is the opinion of the farm- 
ers in attendance at this Institute, com- 
prising representatives from_ nearly 
every county in the State, that the pres- 
ent system of grading its grain and seed 
crops is working injuriously to the inter- 
ests of producers, and has greatly dam- 
aged the reputation of Michigan’s grain 
erops; it is, therefore, hereby 

Resolved, That it would be of great fi- 
nancial benefit to the grain growers of 
the State, add much to the reputation of 
Michigan’s grain crops, and aid in im- 
proving their quality, to have a system of 
inspection by State officials which will in- 
sure to the grain grower proper remun- 
eration for the quality of grain he pro- 
duces. ; 

Resolved, That we earnestly protest 
against the present system of mixing and 
degrading our grain so as to rob the pro- 
ducer of his due reward, and advertise 
him as a grower of grain of such poor 
quality that it brings only the lowest 
prices in the markets of the world, and 
ask that we be relieved from a system 
which compels us to pay for the cost of 
defrauding ourselves. ; 

Resolved, Further, That in behalf of 
the farming interests of the_State, we 
respectfully urge upon the Legislature 
prompt and effective legislation to remedy 
the grievance complained of. f 

Resolved, That a committee be appoint- 
ed by this Institute to present these reso- 
lutions to the Legislature of the State at 
its next meeting, and urge that the 
necessary legislation to this = be enact- 

$ y a date as possible. 
an ah See ROBT. GIBBONS, 
E. C. DAVIDSON, 
JAS. E, CODY, 
Committee. 

In accordance with this resolution, I 
have appointed a committee to bring 
this important subject before the péo- 
ple and to suggest such legislation as 
shall remedy the evils of the present 
grain grading system, and to further 
the reform in the legislature. I suggest 
that Granges and Farmers’ Clubs make 
this one of their leading topics of dis- 
cussion for the fall and winter. The 
committee is as follows: Robt. Gib- 
bons, Detroit, chairman; Hon. John K. 
Campbell, Ypsilanti; Hon. John C. 


Sharp, Jackson. 





Three years ago this summer, when 
the Institute work first started, I spent 
nearly a month in northern Michigan 
organizing Institute societies. I then 
became convinced that the people of 
southern Michigan did not realize the 
great agricultural resources of the 
northern portion of the State, and that 
for many reasons this northern Mich- 
igan ought to be developed. It also be- 
came evident that the first step in its 
agricultural settlement must be to 
make known these resources. With 
this in mind, through the Grange Visi- 
tor I proposed an agricultural survey 
of northern Michigan. The idea met 
with some commendation, but was 
finally dropped. In the autumn of 1896 
it was arranged that the Hon. Wm. 
Ball and Prof, C. F. Wheeler, of the 
College, while deing Institute work in 
the northern peninsula, should be 
driven about the counties they visited 
for the purpose of making a brief and 
hasty investigation as to the agricul- 
tural possibilities of that portion of the 
State. They made reports which will 
be found beginning with page X XVII. 
of the Farmers’ Institute report for 
1896-97. With the idea of still] further 
bringing this matter to the front, a 
whole session at the la&t Round-up In- 
stitute was devoted to northern Mich- 
igan. A full report of the papers and 
discussions at this session will be pub- 
lished in the forthcoming report of 
Farmers’ Institutes, which will be 
ready about July 1. During this ses- 
sion the following resolution on this 
subject was presented and adopted: 

“Resolved, That the chairman be au- 
thorized to appoint a committee of five to 
advise with the proper officers of the 
State as to measures that may be adepted 
to develop the unsettled farming lands of 
the State, and to co-operate with said of- 
ficers in securing the adoption, by the 


e, of such measures.” | 
a accordance with this resolution, I 


have appointed the following commit- 
tee to ining this matter to the attention 








of the people of the State and to take 
such other steps as shall, in their judg- 
ment, seem wise in order that the 
spirit of the resolution may be carried 
out:. A. E, Palmer, Kalkaska, Kalkas- 
ka county; E. C. Davidson, Rudyard, 
Chippewa county; Hon. W. J. Ober- 
dorffer, Stephenson, Menominee county; 
Stewart Gorton, Luzerne, Oscoda 
county; Fremont E. Skeels, assistant 
secretary, Agricultural College. 

Railroad Commissioner Wesselius 
and Land Commissioner French are 
greatly interested in this plan, and will 
heartily co-operate in the work. We 
believe this subject to be of the most 
intense importance to the people of the 
State, and bespeak for it the careful 
attention of all. 

Respectfully, 
KENYON L. BUTTERFIELD, 
Supt. Farmers’ Institutes. 





NEWS SUMMARY. 
Michigan, 
A new flour mill is in process of erec- 
tion at Omer. 
Durand is to have a bank, organ- 
ized under the state laws and having 
a capital of $25,000. 


The State militia assembled on the 
camp grounds at Island Lake carly in 
the week, where they will spend a 
month in preparation before being 
sent south. 


The fair grounds at Coldwater are 
heavily mortgaged and the trustees of 
the county agricultural society have 
decided to make no effort to save them 
from foreclosure. 


According to an Alpena authority the 
Michigan Cheese Co., is about to estab- 
lish a series of cheese factories in that 
section. The first is to be at Long 
Rapids, another at or-near Posen and a 
third at Harrisville. 

I’. A. Sessions, ex-cashier of the 
Ionia First National bank, was arrest- 
ed in Grand Rapids last week on the 
charge of being short in his accounis. 
However, it appears that the alleged 
shortage is not with the bank but con- 
cerns an estate of which he was one of 
the administrators. He has been re- 
leased on bail. 


One of Chicago’s large oleo manu- 
facturing firms is reported to be flood- 
ing this State with pamphlets contain- 
ing the recent decision of the Ulinois 
supreme court regarding the constitu- 
tionality of the colored oleomargarine 
law. The Michigan law was framed 
very much like the law of Illinois and 
they are endeavoring to impress their 
dealers with the belief that the same 
decision will stand in this state. 


zast week the farm department at 
the Agricultural College sent out to 


various parts of the State nearly 
1,200 pounds of sugar beet seed. 
The idea of the experiment this year 
is not so much to determine whether 
the sugar beets can be successfully 
srown in this State as to ascertain the 
cost per acre of growing this crop. To 
this end the farm department has en- 
deavored to secure one experimenter 
in each county who will agree to plant 
an acre of beets and keep correct data 
regarding the cost of growing the 
same. Four acres of beets will be 
srown on the College farm, and ex- 
periments will be conducted in fertil- 
izer and variety tests, influences af- 
fecting germination of the seed, in- 
sects and diseases injurious to the 
crop, and the germinating power of 
wg from different varieties of the 
eet. 





General, 

The treasury gold reserve is nearly 
$180,000,000. ; 

The cotton mill strikers at Lewiston. 
Me., have lost $90,000 in 11 weeks, and 
will go back to work without their 
point gained. 

City Treasurer Augustus C. Widber, 
of San Francisco has disappeared and 
with him $160,000 to $200,000. His 
thefts were made by abstracting $20 
gold pieces from the bags of gold in 
the city treasury, substituting silver 
dollars. 

It is credibly reported that the Span- 
ish government has made overtures to 
Germany for the sale of the Philli- 
pines for $20,000,000. It is said that 
Spain is anxious to take in exchange 
war munitions covering this amount. 
Spain has made no secret of her nego- 
tiations with England for a war loan in 
exchange for one of her colonies. 


Reports from various sections of the 
West and Southwest would indicate 
that the coming fruit crop should be a 
good one. Considerable damage to 
peaches is reported from southern Mis- 
souri and from various points in south- 
ern Illinois, Indiana and Ohio. Pears 
have also been hurt to some extent in 
places but on the whole the outlook is 
claimed to be good. 


Two changes in the make-up of 
President McKinley’s official family 
have occurred within the past week. 
The first was occasioned by the resig- 
nation of Postmaster-General Gary. 
Charles Emory Smith, editor of the 
Philadelphia Press, succeeds him. 
Then on Monday of this week Secre- 
tary Sherman declared his intention of 
retiring to private life and his able 
assistant, Judge Day, of Ohio, was 
immediately made secretary of state. 
Both Postmaster-General Gary and 
Secretary Sherman retired on account 
of failing health. 
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“Murat Halstead’s | 
Great War Book. | 


| 
The great War Correspondent’s masterpiece. i 


“Our Country in War.” 


AND RELATIONS WITH ALL NATIONS. 
All about the armies, navies and const |i 
defences of the U.8., Spain and al! nations. |f 
Al) about Cuba, Spain, Maine Disaster. ' 
Over 500 pages. ‘agnificently illustrated. 
Agents Wanted Quick. | 
One agent sold 89 in one dag, thane are # 
moeking $29 per day. Most libera) terms |i 
guaranteed days credit, price low, freight |i 
paid. Handsome outfit free. |i i| 
Send g two-cent stamps to pay postage. Ht 
|| EDUCATIONAL UNION, $24 Dearborn St. CHICAGO. | | 
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When Writing advertisers mention Mich Parmer 


AGENTS WANTED, "7c, samples. Several 
BRATTICE CO., 243 Pearl St. New Youk, 


GEED CORN.—Brown’s Medium Harly Yellow 
\) Dent. Seed purchased of J. H. Brown last year. 
Carefully asserted, thoroughly dried. $1 per bu.; 
bags free when full. A.G. BLoop, Laingsburg, Mich. 


DWARF ESSEX RAPE. 


Within six weeks from time of sowing it is 
ready for pasturing. One acre will carry 12 to 15 
sheep from 6to 8 weeks. Price by freight, 1 Ib., 
10c.; 6 1bs., 50¢.; 13 Ibs., $1; 100 Ibs., $6 50. 

8. M. ISBELL & CO., 
125, 127 and 129 W. Pear! St., Jackson, Mich. 
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attention all letters must contain $1.00, 


Franklin Furniture Co., 23 Duane St., N. Y 
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Che Household. 


CONDUCTED BY MRS. ELLA E. ROCK- 
WooD. 








We should be pleased to have any of our 
readers who take an interest in household 
topics, send in their views and opinions upon 
any subject which is under discussion, or which 
trey wish discussed. The invitation is gen- 
eral, and we hope to see it accepted by many. 
Address all letters for The Household to Mrs. 
Ella E. Rockwood, Flint, Mich. 








FOR WIFE AND CHILD. 


I am brave in the wars I wage with 
men— . 
The struggle for bread and wine— 
My arms are stout as the strength of ten, 
And a will of oak is mine. 
I think me never a gona -g~ a fear, 
Though I peril my very life, : 
For, breathed through the battle’s din, I 
hear . 
The voice of my dear, good wife. 


But never the sun sinks in the west, 
And the darkness lulls the fight, 

But a warrior, crowned with love, T rest 
In the fortress, ‘“‘Home,” at night. 
And oh! it is joy tongue cannot speak, 

A wee sweet hand to hold, 
And to nestle close to a warm, soft 


cheek, : 
When the rest of the world is cold. 


For wife and child! These be the things 
Wherein men’s purpose dwells, 

The toiler slaves, the poet sings, 
The merchant buys and sells; 

The shepherd tends his happy flock, 
The sailor ploughs the foam, 

The soldier meets the battle’s shock, 


Tor wi d child at home. 
oe —Nixon Waterman. 
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OUR CONTRIBUTORS. 

I expect some of our correspondents 
are entertaining unpleasant reflections 
of the editor concerning certain arti- 
cles which have been sent for publica- 
tion in the Household and which have 
not appeared promptly. Dear freinds, 
please have patience, and in due time 
all will be right. The fact is, never 
before has there been so great an in- 
terest manifested by our contributors. 
Our space is inadequate for the com- 
munications which have been sent in 
this winter. and many have been, of 
necessity, pigeon-holed for future use. 
Those which are detained are just as 
interesting and just as valuable as the 
others, only they would bear delay bet- 
ter than those which have been pub- 
lished. 

Among the good things which we 
have in store for our readers are sev- 
eral more chapters from the exper!- 
ences of “Kizzie,’” with whom we are 
already somewhat familiar, these be- 
ing true sketches from pioneer life 
from the pen of Arual E. S., in “Rem- 
iniscences of the Kilbourne Home,” 
which have of necessity been inter- 
rupted somewhat of late. 

Then we have communications from 
Auntie B., Huldah Perkins, Burdock, 
E. Marie, Mrs. Irma B. Matthews, 
Clara M., Hope Daring and a number 
of others, all of which will appear in 
good time, Nothing delights an editor 
more than to have a full grist in the 
mill. When he is obliged to skirmish 
about among the pigeon-holes to find 
something with which fo fill up a cer- 
tain department he is not half so well 
satisfied as when there is a goodly ar- 
ray of available matter from which to 
select. 

ok a * 

House cleaning and the summer's 
work are already beginning to have 
the effect of reducing the editor’s mail, 
and it will not be long before she will 
be wanting those letters you have 
been thinking of writing for the House- 
hold. We shall all be pretty busy 
now, right along. yet we must not for- 
get to give the little helpful hints 
which we know will save some tired 
sister in her work. 

One friend says she uses a charcoal 
fiatiron in hot weather, thus doing 
away with the necessity of keeping a 
fire to do ironing with. These irons 
cost about 75 cents, and all who have 
used them are loud in their praise for 
use in hot weather. The charcoal is 
quite inexpensive, and once filling the 
iron answers for several hours, afford- 
ing a steady heat. Surely this will 
prove a boon to the housewife who 
dreads no day in the week so much as 
ironing day. 

Another hint comes from a Wexford 
county sister, who always puts her 
towels asoak before rubbing, since the 
crash wears out easily, especially after 
it is somewhat worn by hard rubbing, 
and the soaking starts the dirt. This 
is an economy which will count with 
us farmer folk who use so many crash 
towels, 








REMINISCENCES OF THE KIL- 


BOURNE HOME. 





Kizzie’s life in her husband's home 
was not all sunshine. She was looked 
upon as an interloper by his mother 
and sister, and many were the ways 
for showing her how they felt toward 
her. Her thoughts turned longingly 
to the welcome seat she had vacated 
in the bosom of the family in the cot- 
tage where Aunt Gail presided, What 
should she do? Well, she would sim- 
ply ignore the slights. Kendrick was 
thoughtfully kind and_ effectionate, 
spending all his spare moments at her 
side in converse or reading some book 
or paper. She would continue to find 
her happiness in the endeavor to pro- 
mote the happiness of those about her, 
leaving results to the Heavenly Father. 
Experience had proven often the wis- 
dom of the “soft answer.” She would 
restrain the risings of a hasty temper 
and the angry retort. Roily water let 
alone will settle. So, when a few days 
later she chanced to overhear Mother 
K. rehearsing a budget of imaginary 
offenses into the willing ear of a listen- 
ing neighbor. Kizzie choked down her 
rising indignation, sent a silent peti- 
tion to heaven for strength to forgive, 
and passed along serenely, not daring 
to trust her hasty temper and unsteady 
voice to make inquiries or replies. 

She did whatever work her hands 
found to do, seldom disarranging the 
plans of others. Doing laundry work, 
housework, baking. cooking and chores. 
She could milk a cow (using one hand 
at a time), but did not need do that 
when her husband was at home. When 
Susie was prostrated with fever it was 
Kizzie that prepared the cooling bever- 
age or some dainty dish desired. 

Imagine the girl brought up amid 
modern conveniences doing a washing 
with only a heavy iron pot suspended 
from a hook adjusted in the “eye” for 
the prospective crane in the corner of 
the brick fireplace, or baking bread, 
pies and cake in the arched brick oven. 
This necessitated preparing everything 
in anticipation of the readiness of the 
heated oven, “Clear out the coals, 
sweep the oven floor clean; insert the 
arm, and when you can hold it there 
long enough to count sixty put all in 
the oven, close tightly, allow one hour 
for bread, pies and cakes proportion- 
ally less.” This was the formula. 

Keziah learned to bake biscuit in a 
tin oven before the fire or in a broken 
spider (fireplace furniture always -had, 
necessarily, long legs to support the 
ironware above the bed of coals, where 
often it was necessary to place them) 
over a bed of coals first, then raising 
the spider by placing a sadiron be- 
neath the back she could brown the 
top to a nicety. She could utilize the 
large, round iron dinner pot as an oven, 
using a tin pan for cover to hold hot 
ashes and coals to bake the top, and 
the bread would compare favorably 
with the results of the modern range. 

Pies? Yes, using green tomatoes in- 
stead of green apples; nice tender sor- 
rel in place of pieplant, with maple 
sugar to sweeten. Reader would you 
like to know how? Keziah could tell. 
Often these substitutes did duty when 
the old question, what shall we have 
for dinner? would come to the front, 
in pioneer times as surely as in our 
later day. Pumpkin pies were made 
with double crust like apple pies and 
seasoned possibly with the ground 
buds of the prickly ash. Or, pump- 
kin-mince pies would do in absence of 
dried apples. Kendrick was not given 
to speak words of fulsome flattery, but 
Kizzie learned to appreciate his quiet 
methods of expressing his pleasure and 
approval. 

ARUAL E. S. 





BURDOCK REPLIES TO MR. VOOR- 
HEES. 





I'd like Mr. Voorhees to know that 
there is a single woman in the State 
of Michigan who is enamored of farm 
life. She knows from experience what 
farm life is and knows what city life 
is as well. She would not take a 
bonus of a million dollars, though, to 
marry a man she could not love, no 
matter how good he might be. She 
endorses, too, the ideas of the new 
woman, so she would not count as an 
applicant for a situation, nor is that 
her object in writing. 

I'd like to know what kind of an 
idea he has of the new woman! I 
think any man might be proud to call 
such a woman as Frances Willard was, 
his wife, and she was a true type of 
the new woman. He'll not likely be 
troubled with the new woman, for the 
true one supports herself, rather than 
be a slave to any man. There is an- 
other type, she who tries to imitate 
man and is ready for any fate, but she 
is not the new woman. 


Well, as to the farm. It is the most 





healthful place to live, and I see no 
reason for such a life to be dull, It 
is so interesting to watch and care for 
the animals and to see the plants live 
and grow. There is no place one can 
study the works of the Creator as on 
the farm. Nature is man’s open Bible. 
As to lectures, we can buy and read 
them and get just as much good and 
not have to be out half the night. The 
best sermons ever delivered can be ob- 
tained for the postage on them. With 
the good books and magazines within 
reach the present day through travel- 
ing libraries, magazine clubs, etec., one 
can learn and become just as intellec- 
tual on the farm as anywhere. We 
need not be without society either 
for we have our reading circles and 
literaries and our Grange. The long 
and short of it is: I'd rather be out 
of doors and make soap than be housed 
all day, as are the clerks and type- 
writers in the cities. I'd not for the 
world be bored by having to receive 
and make formal calls and _ attend 
pink teas. 

“How peacefully thy daylights close, 

When twilight’s curtains fall; 

How calmly sweet is thy repose, 

When darkness covers all. 

I love the good old farm, 

The dear old peaceful farm; 

Its fields are green and its skies serene; 


I love the dear old farm.” 


Battle Creek. BURDOCK. 





THE DECORATION OF FARMERS’ 
HOMES. 





(Read at the Lapeer County Farmers’ 
Institute at North Branch by Mrs. Hattie 
Kelly.) 

I think it would be well for me to 
state at once that my ideal farmer’s 
home is not by any means an unpaint- 
ed house with vegetable garden and 
berry patch in the front, but as some 
of us have these obstacles to overcome, 
and cannot have everything to our 
taste at once, we would do well to re- 
member that “Rome was not built in 
a day,” and as we go plodding along 
the highway of life let us keep adding 
some little improvement to lighten our 
labor and brighten our homes. I think 
we farmers, as a class, are not yet 
fully awakened to the fact that there 
are many improvements which we may 
add to our homes without expending 
very much money, but a liberal appli- 
cation of muscle; and in speaking of 
the home I do not consider that the 
term applies to the house alone. 

In driving about through the country 
you all know. how quickly we notice 
a farm with cozy and_ well painted 
buildings, a well kept lawn (which in 
the farming community is too rarely 
seen by far), good fences and a score 
of other things, by which we judge 
those people to be thrifty and thorough 
farmers, making the most of every 
opportunity to better their condition. 

It is by no means necessary that the 
buildings be commodious or expensive. 
That alone cannot give the place its 
“homey” look. The humble cottage 
with its climbing vines and ‘ainbling 
porches and trees which cast a refresh- 
ing shade upon a sultry summer's day, 
quite as often has that inviting, home- 
like look we all so well like to see as 
has the palatial home of the rich. 

As the best things of life are the out- 
come of a good home, we will consider 
the house as the center of the home 
and strive by all means to have things 
as nearly ideal as possible. We all 
know the improvement made by fresh- 
ening up our homes with paint of some 
pretty shade, paper of neat and tasty 
design, both of which we may apply 
ourselves by getting the good man in- 
terested (if we have no one else at 
hand to help), thus saving more than 
the price of our material. and we are 
thus enabled to have work done which 
might be impossible if we depended 
upon hiring it all done, and, beside, I 
think we appreciate it more fully when 
we make the extra effort among our- 
selves to have it done. 

It is not necessary to have our walls 
hung with costly paintings and works 
of art or with rare and expensive drap- 
evles to make our homes look inviting, 
and should we wait for these I fear the 
most of us would spend a lifetime in 
waiting. Let us work with some par- 
ticular object in view. Talk it over 
and decide upon what you would best 
like and what is most needed for the 
home. Let the husband and wife have 
some sort of a small bank, and when- 
ever it is possible slip a few small bits 
of change into it. Put aside something 
from butter or egg money; do your best 
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at raising some extra poultry, and 
though your deposits may seem very 
small you will be surprised to see how 
much will accumulate in time. 

In making our selections for ou; 
homes let us choose each article for its 
usefulness and durability, as we dy 
not then tire of them, and they giye 
us satisfaction as long as they last: 
while if we look only for the ornament. 
al they are merely dust collectors, jy 
a short time they look mussy and ou: 
of place and we wonder what to dy 
with them. In rooms where we wis), 
more than shades for our windows. 
we can select curtains of some thin 
and pretty material in white, which, 
will admit of being laundried. 

How often we find small bits of 
scenery or views, which, if framed 
with a broad mat and narrow mould. 
ing, make quite inexpensive pictures 
and are ornaments of which we new) 
not feel ashamed. But let us beware 
of chromos and enlarged portraits of 
the several members of our families. 

Some plants (of varieties best suited 
to your taste) are appreciated by near- 
ly every one, provided they can le 
wintered without too much extra work 
and fire and we have well-lighted 
rooms in which to keep them, 

I would have in each farmer's home 
a cheerful and homelike sitting room, 
where all the family may gather sat 
the close of the day with plenty of 
good reading at hand, suited to differ- 
ent tastes, taking care to avoid flashy 
and sensational literature of the dime 
novel sort. I would also have ganies 
for our young people, which would 
prove instructive as well as amusing. 
And let not parents look upon time as 
wasted which may be spent in making 
the home attractive for all its inmates. 
Each one should look upon home as 
the most pleasant place on earth and 
be enabled to think of a farmer's home 
as an ideal one. 

Let us then each strive to add a few 
little things to brighten up our homes, 
and to thus relieve what might other- 
Wise seem a dull and monotonous life. 





TO KEEP FRESH MEAT. 


I pack fresh ham and shoulders by 
cooking slightly, season well with sali 
and pepper and fill crocks; put a plate 
over, then a basin on top of the plate 
and some weight in the basin, heavy 
enough to press it well under the 
grease. I leave it this way all night: 
in the morning I take off the weights. 
basin and plate and heat the grease 
hot and pour back again; tie up and 
set in some cool, dry place. I keep 
all my packed meat in a closet in the 
middle of my house, where it is dry, 
as our cellar is too damp. Last sum- 
mer we had some men to do a piece 
of work. I had some of my packed 


meat. One of the men said to me: 
You've been butchering this hot 
weather. How can you’ keep the 
meat? I told him how I kept it. He 


said he did not know that fresh meat 
could be kept that way. They all pro- 
nounced it first-class. 

I keep sausage in the same way, 
only I pack it in one-gallon crocks, I 
am afraid I have made this, my first 
letter, rather long. 

BEATRICE. 











Mention Michigan Farmer when 
writing to advertisers 


Baby Bunting’s Boots. 


Energetic lady agents make Good Pay selling 
INFANTS’ MOCCASINS. Sample pair mailed 
with terms to agents 50c. silver or stamps. 

E. C. RICH, 59 Birr St., Rochester, N. Y. 
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SHORT STOPS. 





Franees Carpenter writes:. To the 
housewife who objects to lumpy gravy 
let me offer this suggestion, based up- 
on experience. After the meat is 
cooked, while the grease is yet hot, 
stir in, very quickly, a little flour. 
When smooth add a sufficient quantity 
of boiling water. A little milk im- 
proves it. 

Burdock writes: I would like to tell 
Mrs. Rural about my waists, as she 
asked for something inexpensive. I 
use a regular basque pattern and cut 
from muslin for summer and outing 
flannel for winter. Make low in the 
neck and bind arms-eyes and neck. I 
stitch straight strips flat on the dart 
and under-arm seams and slip dress- 
stays into them and tack at the tops. 
They are easily removed when wash 
day comes, and wear well if the gar- 
ment is loose, as it should be. I sew 
my skirts to the bottom of basques, 
thus relieving hips of the weight. Hose 
supporters are also attached to bottom 
of basque, on inside. Frent closed 
with buttons. I have worn this kind 
of waist five or six years and can tes- 
tify to its comfort-giving qualities and 
convenience, while it is quite inexpen- 


sive. I wish I had never worn any 
other. I mean that I never had worn 


the corset. When will mothers ever 
come to their senses and not allow 
their daughters to wear corsets, much 
less compel them to? 

G. E. E. writes: I am a constant 
reader of Household and noticing some 
talk of new rag carpets this spring, I 
wish to say a word urging you instead 
of working so hard to make carpets to 
try and get linoleum. We have used 
it on our combined sitting and dining 
room the past year and cannot see 
any change in it. There isn’t the cloud 
of dust that will fly from a rag carpet, 
settling on the furniture and carpets 
of other rooms. It is not cold, as a 
good many seem to think, After get- 
ting warm it holds the heat and 
causes no discomfort at all. It comes 
in pretty patterns now, and one can 
put down rugs and make it look more 
home like. My Household sisters, one 
argument alone will help to get the 
“gude mon” to assist you in purchas- 
ing this for some of your rooms. When 
put down it doesn’t have to be re- 
moved for the annual or semi-annual 
beating and stretching. Ours is wiped 
off once a week, or more if needed, 
with the mop wrung out of milk and 
water, which preserves the linoleum, 
cleans and brightens it. Put it down 
with staple tacks. Mine was 45 cents 
a yard. 

A Farmer's Daughter writes: We 
have taken The Michigan Farmer for 
some time, and I am deeply interested 
in the Household columns. They have 
been a great help to me. I have often 
thought I would like to write, but 
have noticed that the members were 
mostly farmers’ wives, and I am a 
farmer’s daughter, so have hesitated. 

I would like to tell Mrs. Rural how I 
make pudding sauce free from lumps. 
I stir the flour, butter and sugar to a 
cream, then pour on the boiling water, 
stirring it at the same time. 

As it is now house cleaning time I 
would like to tell my way of doing up 
old lace curtains that are ragged. After 
I have washed and starched them and 
they are ready to iron I have patches 
cut from one end of the curtain, or 
from a curtain similar to the one to be 
laundered, wet the patches in cold 
starch, and as you are ironing pee 
the patch neatly over the ragged part 
and press firmly with your hot iron. 
If you have never tried this you will 
be surprised to see how well your cur- 
tains will look when hung at the win- 
dow. 





SIXTEEN YEARS A READER OF 
THE HOUSEHOLD. 





I have been a reacer of The Michi- 
gan Farmer for sixteen years, and en- 
joy the Household very much. I am 
just lonesome if we don’t get the mail 
Saturday nights. 

I am a farmer's wife: live on a large 
farm, and have lots of hard work. I 
have thought a great many times I 
would write, but my courage would 
fail, for to tell the truth I have lived 
on a farm so long, worked hard, al- 
Ways had poor health, that I have for- 
gotten all I ever did know. I find one 
can get behind and grow pretty rusty 
in a few years if they have no oppor- 
tunities to improve the mind, and we 
do not have very good ones here. I 
tell my girl friends not to marry farm- 
ers if they don’t want to grow old 
while they are still young. 

We have a small society in our neigh- 
borhood, where we meet once a month, 
and help one another, and have a 
pleasant visit. Some of us think if we 
could have a short program at each 





meeting we would enjoy them more, 
and it would help improve our minds 
a little and not be so monotonous; but 
Wwe can't get started, for we don't 
know just how. Will someone please 
suggest something in that line to help 
us along. 

(Consult previous numbers of the 
Household. The subject has been 
freely discussed the past winter. Ed.) 

Talk about folks being stuck up! I 
think that is in our mind; because we 
live in the country is no reason why 
we need let our clothes get all out of 
style, so that we are ashamed of our- 
selves, for if we make an effort and 
try hard we can look very well if we 
are from the country. 

MOLLIE. 


SWEEPING, OILING FLOORS, ETC. 


1 often wonder if all the housekeep- 
ers who read the Household know and 
practice the best methods of sweeping 
a room’? A new broom should be well 
soaked in warm brine or suds to tough- 
en it. I have discovered by experience 
that it is much easier to sweep at all 
times if the broom is first wet in hot 
water. 

In sweeping an oiled or uncarpeted 
floor dip the broom in warm water 
several times, shaking off the drops 
well each time. The lint and dust will 
be taken up much better than when a 
stiff broom has been used and the floor 
need not be smeared either. Avoid 
touching’ the wainscoting with the 
damp broom. 

A carpet sweeper is not satisfactory 
on a matting; a plain broom and plenty 
of damp tea leaves do the work more 
perfectly. Damp bran or sawdust, or 
snow, if the room is cold, will aid the 
sweeping of rag carpet. Coarse salt 
is also good, except when the room be- 
comes damp in summer. Always hang 
the broom up and it will remain 
straight, at least mine does. 

Kitchen and dining room floors (if of 
hard wood) are best oiled. It is easy 
to put on and easy to clean. Just wipe 
off dust with warm water and sweet 
milk, never with soap. Put the boiled 
oil on hot; the floor must be clean and 
dry first, of course. It does not hurt 
it to walk over it at once, but some- 
thing should be spread over carpet in 
adjoining rooms for a day or two to 
keep from becoming oily, as one’s shoe 
soles absorb it. After one or two coats 
the wood will not absorb much oil and 
there need not be much put on except 
in worn spots. What does not soak 
into the wood must be wiped off with 
woolen cloth (an old sock is good). 
Soak the brush (a small whitewash 
brush is best) in warm water first and 
be sure and wash all the oil out after 
using it or it will be stiff. A brush will 
last for years. <A five-cent quart tin 
pan is just right to warm the oil in. 
Wash out and keep for next time. 

I hope some one will tell us how to 
keep hams from molding. I have tried 

salt, ashes, grain and hay to pack in 
and they have never kept clean and 


dry, It is so discouraging. 
AUNTY L. 





BABIES AND THEIR FOOD. 





Perhaps others as well as Dewdrop 
may be interested in the way one fam- 
ily of little ones have been reared. 
When it was necessary to wean my 
first two babies I began by feeding 
them (when I put them to bed at 
night) oatmeal prepared by boiling 
one tablespoon of oatmeal in about one 
pint of water from two to three hours. 
Strain, salt and sweeten and add as 
much milk as agrees with the little 
one. Some prefer a little cream in- 
stead of the milk, as it will not curdle 
in the stomach as milk does. Then I 


_gradually increase the times of feed- 


ing, until the child is entirely weaned, 
which should be at least by the time 
it is a year old. My babies have re- 
quired feeding by the time they were 
six months old, and I always teach 
them to take their food from a glass, 
even if quite young. They will learn 
readily if fed only when quite hungry. 
If some hearty food is given when they, 
are put to bed, such as this oatmeal. 
or even a little bread and milk, a child 
of six months should need no more at- 
tention till morning. 

If milk agrees with a little one it is 
the best artificial food that can be 
given. However, it does not agree 
with all children, and such was the 
case with our latest baby—a plump, 
rosy-cheeked little lad of ten months. 
As he positively refused oatmeal, and 
neither,milk nor any of the infants’ 
foods which we tried agreed with him, 
our physician advised the use of a 
preparation of graham. This we have 
found excellent. It is made as fol- 
lows: 
One cup of graham flour—tlie un- 
polted is greatly preferable—mixed 





smooth with cold water and stirred 
into two quarts of salted, boiling 
water. Cook about one hour and strain. 
I use a common wire strainer, but if 
fed from a bottle a cloth must be used. 
Lastly, sweeten and you have a deli- 
cious and perfect food, as it contains 
every element necessary for the build- 
ing up of the body. The graham makes 
bone and muscle; the cream supplies 
the fat, and the salt and sugar what 
mineral matter is needed. If this food 
is constipating put in more cream or 
sweeten with molasses; if too laxative, 
use milk instead of cream or boil the 
cream, 

A child must be watched carefully 
and its food regulated to suit its needs. 


This is a much safer way than indis- 
criminate dosing with drugs. If a 


child worries or cries and is not feyer- 
ish and its pulse is all right, nine times 
out of ten that child is either hungry 
or its food does not agree with it. Ex- 
periment until you find what suits it, 
then feed it all it wants of that, but 
do not allow it anything else, at least 
not until it has some teeth to chew 
its food with. 

The secret of having a good baby is 
regularity—regular bowels, regular 
feeding and regular sleeping. 

ANOTHER MOTHER. 





HOW TO REMOVE HULLS FROM 
BEANS. 





Editor Household: A correspondent 
wishes to know how to hull beans. 
As I always hull those I cook, will re- 
ply. I am quite sure any person who 
has never seen it done would be sur- 
prised at the amount of undigestible 
matter thus gotten rid of. 

I put them to cook in cold water, 
and just after they begin to boil add 
one heaping teaspoonful of saleratus, to 
what one would cook for an ordinary 
family. Stir in well, watch closely, 
and as soon as the hull slips off the 
bean easily when pinching it between 
thumb and finger. pour them out into 
a large dish, add cold water and rub 
them in the hands. Pour off water 
and loose hulls, continuing to thus 
rinse and rub- until they are quite 
clean; then cook in the usual manner. 

It is rather late in the season to give 








suggestions as to those dinners for the 
men to take to their work, but this 
may do for another season. When I 
had dinners to put up nothing pleased 
the men more than some sort of a meat 
pie, baked while at breakfast so it 
would be piping hot when they left 
home. This was well packed in a 
large basket. They had a camp with 
a stove in it, so by putting it by the 
fire when they got there it would af- 
ford them a warm, hearty dinner, of 


which they never seemed to tire. 
ONLY ONE. 





THAT BEET APPLE BUTTER. 

For the apple butter we used five 
bushels of sugar beets and two 
and one-half bushels of sweet apples, 
but I believe it would be better with 
some sour apples instead of all sweet 
ones. As soon as possible in the morn- 
ing a fire was made outside and a large 
copper kettle hung over it, with some 
water to heat. The beets were pared 
and carefully washed, then sliced and 
put in the kettle, and boiled one hour, 
then drained through a colander. The 
juice was put back in the kettle and 
the apples, which had been prepared 
the night before, were added. This 
was cooked seven hours with constant 
stirring. Just before it was done four 
tablespoonfuls of cinnamon were add- 
ed. This made nearly seven gallons. 

L. N. H. 





WHO KNOWS? 


A year or two ago the Ohio Farmer 
published a receipt for canning fruit 
cold; using equal parts sugar and fruit; 
first mashing the fruit, then thoroughly 
mixing with sugar and sealing. Did 
any of the Household sisters try it, 
and with what success? 

Will some one who is fortunate with 
strawberry jelly please send _ their 
receipt? 

MRS. E. R. A. 

If a teaspoonful of flour be added to 
the custard for pies they may be baked 
until the crust is thoroughly done and 
not be watery. 





No SAFER OR MORE EFFicacious REMEDY can 
be had for Coughs, or any trouble of the throat, 
than “Brown's Bronchial Troches.' 











ONLY $/8! 


—OR WITH— 


The Michigan Farmer One Year Only $19 





For our New and Improved High-Arm 
MICHICAN FARMER 


SEWING MACHINE, 


With all Latest Attachments. 
Warranted 10 Years. All freight paid by us 


to all points east of the Mississippi River. 

Self-setting needle; automatic bobbin winder, 
with oak or walnut woodwork: new bent wood 
top, seven long skeleton drawers. Full and com- 
plete set of attachments and illustrated instruc- 
tion book sent with each machine. Every machine 
we send out guaranteed to be in every way equal 
to the best made in America and guaranteed to 
give entire satisfaction or money refunded. 
$18 only, or 819 with paper one year; cash must 
be sent with order. 


READ WHAT OTHERS SAY: 


BOUGHT THREE MACHINES. 

The Michigan Farmer, Detroit, Mich.: 

Gentlemen—Enclosed please find $18.00 
for Michigan Farmer sewing machine as 
I see advertised in The Farmer. 

This will be the third machine I have 
ordered from The Farmer. The one I 
have is all O. K. Send soon as possible, 


and oblige, 
V. MIKAN. 


Durand, Mich., March 14, 1898. 





BETTER THAN EVER. 
Durand, Mich., March 28, 

Publishers of Michigan Farmer: 
Gentlemen—The sewing machine was re- 
ceived all O. K. First machine we pur- 
chased was good, the next one still better, 
and this one exceeds them all, It is very 

nice indeed. 
Yours very truly, 
V. MIKAN. 


1898. 


MUCH PLEASED WITH IT. 
Saginaw, February 23, 
Michigan Farmer: 
Gentlemen—The sewing machine arrived 
all right, and we are very much pleased 
with it. 


1898. 


Truly yours, 
C. McLELLAN. 





ORDERS THE SECOND ONE. 
Michigan Farmer: 

Dear Sirs—I bought a sewing machine of 
you last year, and my folks like it so 
well that I would like to have you send 
another to my daughter. * 

Yours resbeettully, 
GEO. READ. 

Ann April 16, 1898, 


Arbor, Mich., 





GIVES GOOD SATISFACTION, 
Michigan Farmer: 

Gentlemen—The sewing machine has ar- 
rived all right. It works very nicely, and 
gives good satisfaction so far. Thanks, 

Respectfully yours, 
WIL LARD RYON. 

Ovid, Mich., December 11, 





BHTTER THAN A $60 MACHINE, 
Jonesville, Mich., April 4, ’98. 
Publishers Michigan Farmer: 

We received your machine in good 
shape, and were well pleased with it. We 
have tried it thoroughly, through thick 
and thin, and it sews right along as 
though it had nothing to do, and does 
better work than the $60 machine we had 
on trial. Those who saw the two ma- 
chines say this is the best machine, and 
is finished up the best. 

FRED CHILSON. 


If you want the best Sewing Machine made in the world at 


the lowest price ever offered, send us your order. 


Address 


THE MICHIGAN FARMER,’ Detroit, Mich. 
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egitl Department. 





CONDUCTED BY EARL D. BABST, 
56 Moffat Building, Detroit. 








N. L. C., Highlana stauion.—Please 
send a rough drawing or outline of your 
lands and fences in dispute. 

Old Survey of Highway Holds Good 
Where Part of Highway Has Been 
Opened Up and Used.—F. F., Vestaburg, 
Mich.—If a road was laid out by High- 
way Commissioner across a township in 
1875 on section line, will it have to be 
laid out again? If so, will township 
have to buy right of way?—No new sur- 
vey will be requireds and if damages 
were awarded and paid at the time the 
road was laid out, no new award need 
be made. 

Chattel Mortgage as Against Third 
Parties Good for One Year—Renewal.— 
Subscriber, Columbus, Mich.—A and wife 
give a chattel mortgage to B. Before it 
is due, A dies, leaving wife and children. 
Now mortgage is due, and they cannot 
pay it. How long will the mortgage hold 
good, and when is it necessary to re- 
new it?—A chattel mortgage is good for 
one year, and must be renewed within 
the last thirty days of the year. (2.) 
Who would have authority to renew it, 
the husband’s estate not yet having been 
put in probate?—The mortgagee, B. 


Line Fence Which Stands Wholly On 
One Man’s Land, and Fact Acquiesced In 
by Neighbor, Does Not Shield Neighbor 
From Liability for Wrongful Trespass.— 
Subscriber, Parma, Mich.—C and B join 
farms. Line fence, which is crooked 
rail, is wholly on C. Has B any right to 
fill the fence corners with stones, which, 
when a straight fence is built, will throw 
the stones all on C’s side? If not, what 
can be done to have them removed?— 
Placing the stones on C’s land is tres- 
pass, C’s best course is to have the 
stones removed himself, and then sue 
B for damages. 

Custody of Children in Uase ur Divorce— 
Effect on Property Interests.—Subscriber, 
Royal Oak, Mich.—If a woman leaves her 
husband, goes to another state, and 
takes her two children, a boy of 11 and 
a girl of 18 years, can the husband re- 
cover the children, and if so, how will he 
have to proceed? If a wife leaves her 
husband and stays away, does she lose 
her interest in his property?—On the 
facts as stated he could sue for divorce 
on the ground of desertion. The court 
awards the custody of the children; and 
generally, very young children are given 
to the mother. The wife would not lose 
her interest in the husband’s property 
until after divorce. 

Life Tenant Cannot Hold Tax Title 
Against Remainder Man—Duty of Life 
Tenant to Pay Taxes.—R. S., Kent Coun- 
ty, Mich.—A dies, leaving farm and city 
property to B and C; if they die without 
issue, property is to goto D, Eand F. B 
and C divide city property for their own 
convenience. B sells his life interest to 
X, and X to Y. Neither X nor Y pays 
taxes, and property is sold to C for taxes. 
Can C legally hold the property, or will 
B, or B and C be responsible for the 
taxes, and D, E and F have no redress? 
—B and C take as joint tenants for life; 
they cannot divide the title. It is the 
duty of life tenants to pay taxes; there- 
fore, C cannot profit by his neglect to do 
so, and D, E and F’s remainder is not 
defeated. 

Right of Owner of Lake Entirely on 
His Property, and Not Connected With 
the Waters of the State.—New Subscrib- 
er, Davison, Mich.—(1.) A and B own ad- 
joining farms on which is situated a 
small lake stocked with German carp ob- 
tained from the Michigan Fish Commis- 
sion on application of A. The following 
winter B constructs fence across lake on 
his line, and forbids public fishing, Is 
A, or any other person, liable for tres- 
pass in fishing over this fence from the 
other side?—Yes. (2.) Would the fact 
that B’s farm is not assessed for its full 
valuation on account of said lake enter 
into the consideration of the case?—No. 
@.) B claims the right to fish with net, 
spear, set lines, or dynamite. Does he 
possess it?—Yes. One may fish as he 
pleases in a lake wholly on his land, and 
not tributary to the waters of the State. 


Death of Ward Terminates Guardian- 
ship—Settlement of Estate.—Subscriber, 
Jeddo, Mich.—A guardian was appointed 
to look after an invalid. At the time of 
his appointment there was money put 
in his charge to pay all funeral expenses, 
besides some personal property. He says 
all has been settled. He claims he has 
the right to hold the estate for one year, 
and collect rent for one year, to buy a 
tombstone, and collect fees. How long 
after her death can he hold a claim on 
the estate? The rent of the estate was 
for her care while she lived. When can 
the heirs demand the lease?—Guardian- 
ship ceases on the death of the ward, 
and to settle the estate an administrator 
would have to be appointed by the court. 
He would be given such time to settle 
the estate as the court deemed fit, and 
within such time any claims might be 
presented. 

Right of Second Mortgagee to Redeem— 
Purchaser Under Land Contract Can Not 
Acquire Title By Hostile and Adverse 
Holding.—Subscriber, Marion, Mich.—(1.) 
A and B trade property; B gives mort- 
gage to A for difference in price; also 
gives C mortgage on same property. A 
forecloses his mortgage, and after fore- 
closure purchases B’s interest, and sells 
property to D within the year of redemp- 
tion. Has C any redress?—C, as second 
mortgagee, may redeem the property any 
time within’ the year of redemption, and 
this right cannot be cut off by arrange- 
ments between mortgagor and first mort- 
gagee. (2.) A purchases land from a com- 
pany on contract, paying part down; bal- 
ance was ready as soon as deed was fin- 
ished. A has since sold to C. It has now 
been about twelve years since A made 
purchase; the company has paid no at- 
tention to land since they sold it. Would 
fifteen years’ possession from the time 
land was sold io A entitle C to it?—No. 
The possessiovr of a purchaser under a 
contract is not hostile possession, and 
possession must be open, visible, notori- 
ous, continuous, adverse and hostile to 
give good title. 





Che Markets. 


WHEAT. 





The market has been a hummer the 
past week. It has grown stronger from 
day to day, meeting now and then with 
set-backs, but each day closing higher 
that the preceding one. The _ prices 
reached have been far beyond the highest 
expectations of the most sanguine a 
month ago. The cause is primarily the 
war with Spain and the light stocks held 
by importing nations. They realize that 
it may be difficult to get supplies when 
fighting on the Atlantic actually be- 
gins. As it is yet from two to three 
months before their harvests, they must 
get supplies. Now is an excellent time to 
clean out Michigan granaries and get cash 
for the grain. There is a big crop com- 


ing. 
the following tabie exhibits the daily 
closing sales of spot wheat in this market 
from April 1 to April ~" a 
i. 


No. 2 No.3. 


ed. Red 
94% 91% 
951%4 9214 
95% 92 
9214 
96 93 
3% 914 
9% 91% 
96% 92% 
954% 392 
96% 938% 
9714 93% 
98 941 
ye 9314 
9815 
WR 
91, 96 
100% 97 
104 100 
104 100 
105 101 
107 103 
109 105 
109144 «106 





28 111 107 
The following is the record of the clos- 
ing prices on tne various deals in futures 
each day during the week. 
a: July. Aug. 







BURA RY o5 vcs env scctsssnsee 8634 83 
Saturday - 104% 8736 843g 
Monday ....- ..106% 9% 88% 
PEE. Snccsnecncssveceas 109 9314, 8934 
Wednesday ........+.-+0+- 109 9416 91 
PUVA on on snnsscsecces 110% 9414 8834 


3,240,000 bushels. 

A report from Fort Worth, Texas, says 
the wheat crop never looked better at 
this season. Harvesting is expected to 
begin May 10. 

Spain on an average plants about 6,100,- 
000 acres yearly, and reaps annually on 
an average about 90,000,000 bu of wheat 
every June. In 1897 her crop was 100,000,- 
000 bu and one of the largest grown. In 
1894 they imported 15,672,000 bu, in 189 7,- 
556.000 bu, in 1896 6,952,000 bu, and in 1897 
5,600,000 bu. Crop conditions are now re- 
ported good. 

France imported breadstuffs for con- 
sumption during March equal to 6,750,000 
bu of wheat, as compared with 4,328,000 bu 
during February. At the same_ time 
bonded stocks decreased 432,000 bu during 
that month. 

Experimental stations throughout the 
northwest have taken much pains to 
disseminate advice to farmers to test 
their seed grain before sowing and add an 
additional quantity, equal to the amount 
found that will not grow. Allowing such 
amount to be 20 per cent, then that much 
more grain would require to be put in, 
which would take some 3,000,000 bu more, 
suggesting that an extra quantity of seed 
will be used this year in the northwest of 
no less than 5,000,000 bu. That would 
make a further reduction of wheat for 
shipment and grinding, adding to the 
searcity already existing from smaller 
production than was needed for the 
year’s uses. The scarcity that has been 
indicated and frequently pointed out in 
this paper is already beginning to be 
manifested somewhat painfully to those 
who are short of it to fill their contracts 
for future delivery, and prices obtained 
for these futures are already well ad- 
vanced.—Minneapolis Market Record. 

The total shipment of breadstuffs from 
all exporting countries last week were as 
follows: United States, 3,258,000 bu; Rus- 
sia, 2,368,000 bu; Roumania, 756,000 bu; Ar- 
gentina, 1,120,000 bu: Austria, 24,000 bu; In- 
dia, 956,000 bu; total, 8,890,000 bu. 

Last week the United States exported 
3,386,000 bu of corn. The demand for the 
cereal in Europe is rapidly extending. 





DAIRY PRODUCTS. 


BUTTER. 


Receipts of creamery are still large, and 
the market shows some weakness. Prime 
dairy, however, which is yet scarce, holds 
steady and is in good request. Quotations 
on the various grades rule as follows: 
Creamery, 18@20c; prime dairy, 16@17c; fair 
to good dairy, 18@15c; common 11@12¢; low 
grades, 8@9c. At Chicago the market is 
quoted quiet and steady, values showing 
little change since the previous week. 
Quotations in that market on Thursday 
were as follows: Creameries, extras, 1614c; 
firsts, 15@1514c; seconds, 13@14c. Dairies, 
extras, 15¢; firsts, 13@14c: seconds, 12@ 
12%c;. Ladles, extras, 13@13%c. Packing 
stock, 12c; roll butter, fresh, 121%4@13c. The 
New York market is devoid of any activ- 
ity, and shows a drooping tendency in 
prices. Values are lower than last week, 
and yet dealers do not buy more than for 
present requirements even at the decline. 
Exporters are doing very little. One thing 
against the trade has been the poor char- 
acter of much of the offerings. The near 
approach of the time when grass butter 
will come upon the market makes the 
trade very chary of laying in supplies, 
hence, although receipts are very light, 
they are in excess of the demand. Quota- 
tions in the market on Thursday were as 
follows: Creamery, Western, extras, per 
lb., 17c; do. firsts, 16@16%4c; do. thirds to 
seconds, 14%@15\%c; do. State, fancy, 17c: 
do. firsts, 16@16%4c; do. thirds to seconds, 
144@15%c; State dairy, half: firkin tubs, 





fancy, 16@16%4c; do. Welsh tubs, fancy, 16c; 
dairy tubs, firsts, 15@15%c; do. thirds to 
seconds, 14@14%4c; imitation creamery, ex- 
tras, 15%4c; do, seconds to firsts, 144@l5c; 
factory, firsts, 1444c; do. seconds, 14c; do. 
lower grades, 124%4@13%éc. R 

At Elgin this week fancy creamery is 
selling at 1644c per lb., with the demand 
only fair. 

CHEESE. ‘ 

There is no change to note in this mar- 
ket since a week ago, and quotations still 
range at 10@10%c per lb. for best full 
cream. At Chicago the market is report- 
ed moderately active, with values at the 
same range as quoted a week ago, which 
are as follows: Young Americas, 8@9\c; 
twins, 7%@8%c; cheddars, 7@7%c; Swiss, 
11@12%4c; limburger, 7@12c; brick, 8@10%4c. 
The New York market is active at an ad- 
vance, the result of an increased demand 
from exporters. Foreign markets show a 
strong advance, and exporters are making 
liberal purchases “at a higher range of 
prices. The New York Tribune says of 
the market: ‘Stocks of desirable grades 
of old full cream cheese, both large and 
small sizes, have become narrow and 
closely concentrated in a few _ strong 
hands, who are firm and confident in their 
views. Exporters are now promptly pay- 
ing 8%e for fancy large cheese, and, 
though we do not hear of any sales high- 
er, the few exporters who have suitable 
quality generally ask 9c, more particularly 
for colored, and we understand that price 
has been cabled without, however, any re- 
sponses as yet. Exporters have been in- 
quiring for all grades, and have picked up 
a few lots all the way from 5%4@84c, and 
the under grades are held firmly in sym- 
pathy with top grades. Old small size 
full cream also held firmly up to 9c for 
colored, though it is difficult to exceed 8%4c 
for white.’’ Quotations in that market on 
Thursday were as follows: State, full 
cream, fall made, colored, large, fancy, 
8144@8%c; do. white, large fancy, 8'%c; do. 
choice, 73%@8%4c; do. fair to good, 7@74c; 
do. common, 64@6%4,c; do. fall made, col- 
ored, small, fancy, 9c; do white, 8%@9c; 
do prime to choice, 84@8%c; do common 
to good, 6%@7i%4c; part .skims, small, 
choice, 6c; do large, 5%c; do good to 
prime, 44@5c; do common to fair, 34@4c; 
full skims, 2@2%%c. 

The Liverpool market shows another 
strong advance, with the demand more 
active than for months. American white 
cheese has advanced to 41s. per cwt., as 
compared with 38s. 6d. a week ago, and 
=— to 44s., as compared with 40s. last 
week. 





DETROIT PRODUCE MARKET. 





Detroit, April 28, 1898. 
FLOUR.—Quotations on jobbers’ lots in 
barrels are as follows: 


Straights ...... Seah shone wen eaakee sus ser $ 5 60 
0 ON ert oe kgeasuepsien ae 
PPAWONE DEMGIBON 6. os viens casccdccvences 6 10 
SAS TERUG, oro uwesskane anbekebcars escent. 4 50 
BES Seassan toate. onbcesesennener awaits’ sain 3 75 
Granulated Corn Meal...............+. 2 00 


CORN.—The visible supply of this grain 
on Saturday last in the United States 
and Canada was 31,649,000 bu as compared 
with 34,917,000 bu the previous week, and 
21,715,000 bu at the corresponding date in 
1897. Quotations in this market are as 
follows: No. 2, 36c; No. 3, 35%c; No. 2 
yellow, 36%4c; No. 3 yellow, 36c per bu. 
Market firm. 

OATS.—The visible supply of this grain 
in the United States and Canada on Sat- 
urday last was 11,775,000 bu, as compared 
with 12,746,000 bu the previous week, and 
13.711,000 bu at the corresponding date in 


1897. Quotations are as follows: No. 2 
white, 324%c; No. 3 white, 32c. Market 
firm. 


RYE.—The visible supply of this grain 
in the United States and Canada on Sat- 
urday last was 2,860,000 bu, as compared 
with 3,076,000 bu in the previous week, and 
3,526,000 bu at the corresponding date in 
1897. No. 2 quoted at 6le per bu. 

FEED.—Jobbing quotations on carload 
lots are as follows: Bran and coarse mid- 
dlings, $14; fine middlings, $15; cracked 
corn, $14; coarse corn meal, $13; corn and 
oat chop, $12 per ton. 

BARLEY.—The visible supply of this 
grain on Saturday last was 894,000 bu, as 
compared with 1,095,000 bu the previous 
week, and 3,073,000 bu at the correspond- 
ing date in 1897. Now quoted at 85c per 
bu, and scarce. 

CLOVER SEED.—Prime spot quoted at 
$3.10; No. 2, $2.85@2.90 per bu. 

TIMOTHY SEED.—Selling at $1.35 per 


bu. 

BEANS.—Spot quoted at $1.28 per bu. 
for hand-picked; June delivery selling at 
$1.24 per bu. Market strong. 

EGGS.—Quoted at 10%sc per doz, and 
firmer. 

POULTRY.—Live quoted as_ follows: 
Chickens, 8@814c; fowls, 74@8c; ducks and 
geese, 74%4@8c; turkeys, 10@llic per lb. 

TALILOW.—Quoted at 34,@314c per lb. 

CARBAGE.—Selling from wagons at 12@ 
15sec per doz. or $1.30 per hundred. From 
store, $1@1.10 per bbl. 

DRIED FRUITS.—Evaporated apples. 
81,@9c; evaporated peaches, 10@12c; dried 
apples, 44%4@5c per Ib. 

APPLES.—Selling at $3@3.50 per bbl. for 
fair to good, and $3.75@4 for fancy. 

MAPLE SUGAR.—Pure quoted at 10@ 
lic per lb.; mixed, 8@9c per Ib. 

HONEY.—Quoted at 9@1ic per 1b. for or- 
dinary to best. 

ONIONS.—Market very dull; now selling 
at 35@40c per bu. New Bermudas selling 
at $2@2.10 per crate. 

POTATOES.—Active at a strong ad- 
vance; now quoted at 75c@80c per bu. in 
store lots. At Chicago quotations are 0@ 
70c per bu. 

HIDES.—There has been a general de- 
Cline in prices. Latest quotations are as 
follows: No. 1 green, 7c; No. 2 green, 6c; 
No. 1 cured, &c: No. 2 cured, 7c; No. 1 green 
ealf, 9c; No. 2 green calf, 744c; No. 1 kip, 
8c; No. 2 kip, 61%4c; sheepskins, as to wool, 
%c@$1.25; shearlings, 12@20c. 

COFFEE.—Quotations are as follows: 
Roasted Rio, ordinary 9c, fair 11c; San- 
tos, good l4c, choice 18c; Maracaibo. 20@ 
2e; Java, 26@30c; Mocha, 28@32c; package 
coffee sold on the equality plan on a basis 
of $16, less $1.50 per 100-lb. case in New 
york. 

PROVISIONS.—Barreled pork and lard 
have advanced, as have mess and plate 
beef. Quotations are as follows: Mess 
pork, $10.75 per bbl.; short cut mess, $11.25; 
short clear, $10.75; compound lard, 4%4c; 
family lard, 54c; kettle lard, 6%c; smoked 
hams, 84@8%c; bacon, 81%4@8%4c; shoulders, 





5%4c; picnic hams, 6c; extr: 3s be : 
a Ke $9.75. Fee: Sees beor, a 
ILS.—Turpentine has advance 
tations are as follows: Raw seal — 
boiled linseed, 42c per gal., less 1¢ for eas), 
in ten days; extra lard oil, 52c; No, 1 Jay | 
oil, 33c; water white kerosene, 8\c: f¢ 
grade 1114c; deodorized stove gasoline 
turpentine, 35% per gal. in bbl. lots 
HARDWARE.—Wire nails have a, 
clined. Latest quotations are as follows: 
Wire nails, $1.€0; steel cut nails, $1.55 per 
ewt, new card; axes, single bit, bronze. s- 
double bit, bronze, $8.59; single bit. ¢o::| 
steel, $6; double bit, solid steel, $9.50 pei 
doz; bar iron, $1.35; carriage bolts, 75 per 
cent off list; tire bolts, 70 and 10 per coy; 
off list; painted barbed wire, $1.65; galyay,. 
ized, $1.95 per cwt; single and dou}y 
strength glass, 8 and 5 per cent off nev 
list; sheet iron, No. 24, $2.50 per ewt: oe). 
vanized, 75 and 10 per cent off list: Ny « 
annealed wire. $1.45 rates. ial 
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DETROIT LIVE STOCK MARKEY, 


Michigan Central Stock Yards, 
Thursday, April 28) 194s 
CATTLE, 

Receipts Thursday, 314, as to Areal 
with 365 one week ago. Mathet cot 
and strong to 10c higher. We quote ood 
to choice shipping steers, av 1409 to 1530 
Ibs, $4.75 to $5.00; good to choice butch,» 
steers, av 1000 to 1150 Ibs, $4.40 to s1« 
850. to 975 Ibs, $4.00 to $435; steers ) 
heifers, $3.8 10 $1.35; mixed butehor. 
$3.25 to $3.75; old to good fat cows. % 4; 
to $3.75; bulls, $3.00 to $3.50; feeders nn 
stockers, very few here, steady, Ve} 
Calves—receipts, 199; one week ago. 1]. 
active, but lower; sales at $1.25 to $07 
mostly $4.75 to $5.15. © Mileh cows an 
springers, active, at prices ranging fro 
$0.00 to $000 each, eS from 

Ed Clark sold Caplis & Co 2 em, 
niet ra steers av 954 at $4.35; a “bull 
weighing 1150 at $3.10, and 3 fat’ cows... 
ar he $3.10, and fat cows :\ 

Korff sold same 3 fat cows av 10% a: 
$3.50 and 9 steers av 983 at $4.30. rr 

Lomason sold Mich Beef Co ai stem 
weighing 1500 at $5.00, and 4 steers to 
Black av 1065 at $4.25. 

Major sold Mich Beef Co 4 steers 2 
1262 at $4.30. ,* 

Stephens sold Fitzpatrick 5) mixed 
butchers av 1002 at $3.75, and 6 steers ay 
885, at $4.35. 

dams sold Black a bull weighing [0 
at $3.00, and 4 fat cows av 1002 at $3.50, ? 

Messmore sold Mich Beef Co 5. stecr= 
and heifers av 910 at $4.00, 

A A Bray sold Caplis & Co 2? mixeul 
butchers av 89) at $3.40, and a heifer 
weighing 710 at $3.75. 

Belhimer sold Fitzpatrick 4 steers and 
heifers av 905 at $1.00, and a fat cow to 
Black weighing 940 at $3.75. 

Ackley sold Mich Beef Co 2 steers av 83 
PP Seael and 9 mixed butchers av 1,26) at 

00. 


cee sold Black 8 steers av 950 «at 





] 


Dennis sold same 4 mixed butchers :; 
782 at $3.25 and 5 steers av 1,000 at $4.95. 
— sold Sullivan 6 feeders av 940 :: 


Rook sold Mich Beef Co 8 steers av 1.539 
at $4.75, § steers and heifers av 1,106 at $1.39 
and a cow weighing 1,500 at $3.50. 
Mayr & § mi elec 2 steers av 880 at 

4. oO av 940 a 50 and a cow weighing 
1,050 at $3.95, COW Weighing 

McLaren sold Kamman 7 mixed butch- 
ers av 1.047 at $3.50, 2 steers av 805 pe $1.20 
“— * cow — 930 at $3. 

elhimer sold Sullivan 2 stockers av 6s 
at $3.90. an 2 stockers av 6s 

Pline sold Mich Beef Co 3 steers av 993 iit 
ae : COWS av 1,053 at $3.50, 3 cows to 

‘aplis 10 av 966 at $3.50 < steers : 
987 at $4.35. Se eee as 

Roe & Holmes sold Robinson 10 steers 
and heifers av 931 at $4.25, 12 do av 720 at 
$4.25, 10 mixed butchers av 984 at $3.75, 2 
cOWSs av 1,065 at $3 and 2 do av 915 at &3. 
17 steers to Sullivan av 1,091 at $4.50 and 
2 do av 1,000 at $4.50. 

O L White sold Scheicher 11 steers ani 
heifers av 833 at $4.25. 
ies a ae * gia same 5 steers and heif- 

s « a « <4 a Z re “le 2PY 
av 815 at $2.80. oe ee 

SHEEP AND LAMBS, 

Receipts Thursday, 929; one week av, 
962. Market active. Wool lambs sold iit 
about last week’s prices; clipped strong 
to 10¢ higher. Range of prices: Wool 
lambs, $5.00 to $5.50; clipped, $4.00 to $4.8): 
fair to good mixed butchers, $3.69 to $1.3 
culls and_ common, $2.50 to $3.50; spring 
lambs, $6.50 to $7.00 per 100 lbs, 

Ackley sold Mich Beef Co 36 clipped 
= av 77 at $4 50. 

elhimer sold same 8 spring lambs i 
eave spring lambs «a\ 

Coats sold same 13 mixed av 60 at $4.00. 

Spicer & M sold same 43 mixed av 100 at 
$4.25 and 19 do av 84 at $4.15. 

Taggart sold Hiser 9 wool lambs av 5 
at $5.25. 
at 8.05 _ Monaghan 41 mixed av 

ennis sold Fitzpatrick 91 mixed av ‘i! 
at $3.75, p ce 1 mixed ay 

Cushman sold Sutton 63 clipped lambs 
av 87 at $4.60. — 
Peg sold same §2 clipped lambs av 73 
Rey ig sold same 55 clipped lambs av 1))s 
one me sold Young 19 wool lambs a\ 

Kelsey sold Mich Beéf Co 77 clipped 
lambs av 77 at $4.50. 

Clark sold Sutton 40 clipped lambs av 
81 at $4.50 and 8 sheep av 88 at $4.00. 

: Colwell sold Sutton 53 clipped lambs a\ 
ee $4.25 ae = mixed av % at $3.75. 
mer sold Mo an 29 clipped lambs 
av 3 at Sa naghan 29 clipped lam 
HOGS. 

Receipts Thursday, 5,760, as compare’! 

with 3,189 one week ago. usilarket opened 


active; early sal2s were made at prices 
“2 to 5c lower, later took a downwarl 
turn, closing weak and 10 to 12¥2c be.ow 


last Iriday’s prices. Opening prices, $5.8> 
to $3.90; closing $8.75 to $3.85; pigs, $5.40 
to $3.75; stags, 1-3 off; roughs, $3 to $3.3". 

Hoover sold Hammonu, S & Co 182 av 
160 at $3.85. 

Mayer sold same 89 av 178 at $3.85. 

teason sold same 66 av 189 at $3.85. 
_McKiggon sold same 61 av 168 at $3.85 and 
73 av 158 at $3.77. 

Harger sold same 41 av 180 at $3.85. 

Nott sold same 40 av 170 at $3.85. 

Glenn sold same 94 av 178 at $3.82%4. 
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Holohan sold same 93 av 167 at $3.85. 
f Clark sold same 100 av 153 at $3.90 and 
71 av 162 at $3.85. al 
3unnell so.u same 94 av 168 at_ $8.85. 
Dennis sold same 156 av 181 and 29 av 197 


‘ 85. 
‘oe Bros sold same 171 av 159 at $3.90. 
Thompson sold same 71 av 140 at $3.80. 


Pline sold same 28 av 202 at $3.80. 
Kalahar sold same ‘1 av 171 at $3.85 and 
25 av 168 at $3.85. ; 
Stephens sold same 28 av 200 at $3.80. 
Bandfield sold same 86 av_178 at $3.85. 
Johnston sold same 55 av 132 at $3.85. 
Joe Mebiulies sold same 134 av 160 and 
=) av 171 at $3.85. : 
Glenn sold Kopp 12 pigs av 67 at $3.75. 
Coats sold Kenner 15 av 72 at $3.70. 
Rathburn sold Sullivan 12 av 182 at 


$3.75. 

ge sold same 15 av 104 at $8.50, 
Glenn sold same 34 pigs av_ 94 at $3.50. 
Korff sold same 18 pigs av 89 at $3.50. 
Bunnell sold same 17 pigs av 104 at $3.59. 
Lee sold same 12 pigs av 98 at $3.50. 
Bray sold same 22 pigs av 94 at $3.50. 
Stephens sold same 16 pigs av 75 at $3.40. 
Smith sold same 69 av 128 at $3.9, — 
Patrick & Co sold same 113 av 159 at 

$3.90. : 

YTomason sold R S Webb 70 av 176 at 

$3.90. 

“Messmore sold same 74 av 162 at $3.90. 
Bray sold same 97 av 154 at $3.85. 
Belhimer sold same 65 av 158 at $3.87%4. 
Dillon sold same 70 av 161 at $3.85. 
Sharp sold Parker, Webb & Co 42 av 182 

at $3.90. 

Baie sold same 78 av 163 at $3.90. 

Crosby sold same 71 av 188 at $3.90. 

Colwell sold same 24 av 192 at $3.90. 

Korff sold same 156 av 182 at $3.85. 

Ackley sold same 51 av 165 at $3.80. 7 

Underwood sold same 145 av 172 at $3.85. 

Perry sold same 52 av 176 at $3.85. 

McRoberts sold same 64 av 173 at $3.85. 

Taggart sold same 66 av 19 at $3.85. 

Knapp sold same 17 av 104 at $3.50. 

White sold same 8 av 152 at $3.80 and 
108 av 152 at $3.85. 

Roe & Holmes sold same 93 av 192, 57 av 
188, 75 av 188, 47 av 190, lz av 168, 84 av 168, 
9) av 163 and 79 av 160, all at $3.85; also 
125 av 190 at $3.90. 





Friday, April 29, 1898. 
CATTLE. 

Receipts Friday, 276, as compared with 
231 one week ago. Market active and 
strong; all sold early, closing firm. $4.70 
was top price io-Cay for 12 good steers 
av 1188 lbs., and $4.65 for 16 av 1223 Ibs., 
balanee as noted. Veal calves—receipts, 


18; one week ago, 57; slow and lower; 
bulk at $4.50 to $5.00 per 100 lbs. Milch 
cows and springers unchanged. 

Joe McMullen sold Mich Beef Co 8 


steers av 950 at $4.35 and 4 mixed butchers 


av 887 at $3.25. 

York sold Sullivan 7 steers and heifers 
av 871 at $4.25, 

3ergen & T sold Black 4 fat cows av 
1075 at $3.50. 


Shook sold same a bull weighing 790 at 
$3.40 and a cow, weighing 830 at $2.50; also 
\7 steers to Sullivan av 932 at $4.65. 

Leach sold Black 3 cows av 920 at $3.50. 

Fox & Bishop sold Moore a bull weigh- 
ing 960 at $3.40, 18 steers and heifers to 
Mich Beef Co av 914 at $4.35 and a bull 
weighing 1420 at $3.40; also 5 cows to Ma- 
gee.av 992 at $3.50. 

Loveweil sold Sullivan 7 steers av 1103 
at $4.50, a cow to Black weighing 1040 at 
$2.50 and 1 weighing 1100 at $3.00. 

Miller Bros sold Sullivan 4 steers av 
1,005 at $4.35, 3-cows av 1,200 at $3.50 and a 
bull weighing 1,230 at $3.25. 

Roberts & S sold Caplis & Co 9 cows av 
1,058 at $3.50 and 2 do av 1,100 at $2.50. 

Astley sold Moore a bull weighing 850 at 
$3.25 and 10 steers and heifers to Sullivan 
av 990 at $4.25. 

Roberts & S sold Mich Beef Co 3 bulls 
av 1,260 at $3.40. 

Moore sold same a bull weighing 1,260 at 
$3.50 and a cow weighing 1,000 at $3.25. 

Long sold Sullivan 20 steers av 1,030 at 
$4.30 and 3 cows to Black av 1,030 at $3.40. 

Roberts & S sold Sullivan 16 steers av 
1,223 at $4.65 and 2 feeders av 915 at $3.90. 

, —— & H sold same 8 steers av 963 at 


_ Weeks sold same 12 steers av 1,183 at 

$4.70 and a stocker weighing 640 at $3.50. 
Brewer & B sold Sullivan 11 steers av 

834 at $4.15 and a bull weighing 960 at $3.25. 
Spicer & M sold Mich Beef Co 5 cows av 

‘hse at $3.65 and an ox weighing 1,560 at 
60, 


Roe & Holmes sold Black 6 cows av 
1,030 at $3.35, 1 do weighing 870 at $2.75 and 
7 steers and heifers av 930 at $4.40; 3 mixed 
butchers to Robinson av 966 at $3.50 and 6 
steers av 1,028 at $4.35; 7 steers to Sullivan 
av 1,108 at $4.40, 1 do weighing 1,010 at $4.00, 
a bull weighing 1,550 at $3.75 and 1 do 
weighing 940 at $3.35; also 2 cows to Magee 
av 1,040 at $3.35. 

SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


Receipts Friday, 654; one week ago, 322, 
Market quiet and unchanged from above 
quotations, 

Judson sold Monaghan 61 wool lambs av 
81 at $5.40. 

Bergen & T sold Mich Beef Co 21 wool 
lambs av 71 at $5.35. 

McClaughry sold Mich Beef Co 10 wool 
lambs av 94 at $5.50. 
wee solid Lovewell 44 mixed av 117 at 


-ioe - 

Weeks sold Sullivan Beef Co 68 mixed 
av 86 at $4.35. 

Thorburn sold Hiser 12 clipped lambs av 
67 at $4.30. 

HOGS. 

Receipts Friday, 3,482. as compared with 
2,695 one week ago. Quality not very good. 
Market opened slow and weak; a few 
early sales were made at about yester- 
day’s closing price, later lost 5c. Open- 
ing sales, $3.77% to $3.85; closing, $3.70 to 
33.7716; pigs, $3.40 to $3.50; closing slow with 
Several loads shipped through in first 
hands, a] & 

Berger & T sold Hammond, S & Co 19 
av 151 at $3.70. 

_ MeMullen sold same 109 av 158 and 114 av 
iM] at $3.7744. 

Leach sold same 78 av 168 at $3.7744. 

Lingeman sold same 52 av 169 at $3.75. 

Talmage sold same 75 av 158 at $3.70.» 

Shook sold same 19 av 197 at $3.71. 

Roe & Holmes solid same 73 av 189 at 
$3.80, 34 av 203 and 57 av 168 at $3.75. 

hee <A aed matte 65 av i” at se. 

ishop sold same 140 av at 
$3.74, aia 

Roberts & S sold.same 105 av 168 at $3.75. 
»,cassey sold same 147 av 17% and 34 av 
200 at $3.7714. 





1? & Holmes sold same 14 av 161 at 
3.75. 


Bullen sold same 66 av 163 at $3.7714. 
Judson sold same 42 av 159 at $3.77% and 
75 av 177 at $3.77%. 
Discher sold same 74 av 174 at $3.77'4. 
Lucker sold same 23 av 192 at $3.7714. 
Thorburn sold Parker, Webb & Co 137 av 
176 at $3.80. 
Moore sold same 63 av 187 at $3.80. 
Parsons & H sold same 153 av 185 and 54 
av 196 at $3.85. a 
Buck Bros sold same 61 av 168 at $3.75. 
Estep sold same 66 av 163 at $3.80. 
Leidel sold same 84 av 169 at $3.80. 
Shelton sold same 114 av 168 at $3.80. 
McClaughry sold Parker, Webb & Co 99 
av 173 at $8.75. 
Brewer & B sold Parker, Webb & Co 56 
av 166 at $3.75. i" 
Miller Bros sold Sullivan 59 av 154 at 
$3.75. 
Shook sold Sullivan 10 pigs av 91 at $3.40 
and 88 av 156 at $3.75. ; 
Spicer & M sold Sullivan 29 pigs av 87 
at $3.40 and 25 av 148 at $3.75. ; 
Roe & Holmes sold Sullivan 82 pigs av 
102 at $3.50. e ere 
Reason sold Sullivan 8&8 av 150 at $3.7. 
Astley sold same 173 av 151 and 10 av 194 
at $3.75. . 
Weeks sold Sullivan 70 av 147 at $3.75. — 
La Duke sold Sullivan 48 av 183 at $3.7714. 
Reason sold Sullivan 14 pigs av 89 at 


$3.50. 
Fox & Bishop sold Sullivan 22 pigs av 
100 at $3.50. 





OUR BUFFALO LETTER. 





East Buffalo, April 28, 1898. 
Cattle.—Receipts of cattle on Monday 


last were 4,004, as compared with 4,620 the 
same day the previous week, and ship- 
ments were 3,344, as compared with 4,048 
for the same day the previous week. 
With lighter receipts than for the same 
day last week, the market ruled active 
and stronger at an advance of 10@20c per 
hundred for all grades of fat cattle, and 
elosed firm with all sold. Prime steers 
sold up to $5.20; choice, $4.90@5; good 
smooth butcher’s steers, $4.60@4.75; heifers, 
$3.50@4.60; cows, $2.25@4.10; fair to choice 
feeders, $3.90@4.35; stockers, $3.15@4.50; 
bulls, $3@4.15. Veal calves ranged from 
$3.50 to $5.50, and ruled dull. Since Monday 
the market has held firm, with very little 
change in. values. Veal calves and unde- 
sirable stockers and feeders show weak- 
ness. Quotations at the close on Wednes- 


day were as_ follows: Export and 
Shipping Steers.—Prime to extra 
choice finished steers, 1,400 to 1,450 


lbs, $5@5.20; prime to choice steers, 1,300 to 
1,400 lbs, $4.90@5; good to choice fat steers, 
1,200 to 1,300 lbs, $4.80@4.80; good to choice 
fat smooth steers, 1,050 to 1,250 lbs, $4.60@ 
4.75; green coarse and rough fat steers, 
1,050 to 1,400 lbs, $3.90@4.40. Butchers Native 
Cattle.—Fat smooth dry fed steers, 1,050 to 
1,150 lbs, $4.60@4.75; fat smooth dry 
fed light fat steers, 900 to 1,000 lbs, $4.40@ 
4.50; light half fat steers, $4.20@4.35; green 
steers, thin to half fattened, 1,000 to 1,300 
lbs, $3.75@4.25; fair to good steers, 900 to 
1,000 lbs, $4.15@4.35; choice smooth fat 
heifers, $4.40@4.60; fair to good fat heifers, 
$3.90@4.35; light thin half-fat heifers, $3.50@ 
$3.90; fair to good mixed butchers’ stock, 
$3.90@4.35; mixed lots fair to choice quality 
fat cows and heifers, $3.75@4.35; good 
smooth well fattened butcher cows, $3.75@ 
4.10; fair to good butcher cows, $3.25@3.75; 
common old shelly cows, $2.25@3. Native 
Stockers, Feeders, Bulls and Oxen.—Feed- 
ing steers, good style, weight and extra 
quality, $4.15@4.25; feeding steers common 
to only fair quality, $3.90@4.10; good quality 
yearling stock steers and calves, $4.30@4.50; 
stock heifers, common to choice, $3.15@3.50; 
stock steers cull grades and throw outs, 
$3.75@4; export weight bulls, fat and 
smooth, $3.85@4.15; good fat smooth butch- 
ers’ bulls, $3.60@3.75; fair to good sausage 
bulls, $3.40@3.65; thin, old and common 
bulls, $3@3.35; stock bulls, common to ex- 
tra, $2.75@3.40; fat smooth young oxen to 
good lots fit for export, $4.25@4.50; fair to 
fairly good partly fattened young oxen, 
$3.50@4.15; old common and poor oxen, $2.25 

3.40. 

Tis the market was firm and 
active, with values at the same range as 
on Wednesday. 

Sheep and Lambs.—Receipts Monday 
were 19,000, as compared with 20,800 the 
previous Monday; shipments were 11,600 
as compared with 13,600 for the same day 
the previous week. The market on Mon- 
day opened with sheep about steady, but 
early sales of lambs were at a decline of 
10c. Later the market firmed up, and 
values closed about steady with last week. 
The top price for clipped lambs was $5.10, 
realized by a couple of Michigan shippers; 
wool lambs, $5.90@6; top price on handy 


weight clipped wethers, $4.25@4.35; top 
price on spring lambs, $9 per cwt. Heavy 
lambs and sheep were very dull. Since 


Monday receipts have been moderate, and 
values show little change. As a rule east- 
ern markets are not in good shape, and 
wool lambs and sheep are generally lower. 
Nothing but clipped stock should be 
shipped. Quotations at the close on Wed- 
nesday were as follows: Clipped Lambs.— 
Choice to extra fresh clipped, $4.95@5.05; 
fair to good, $4.65@4.85; culls and common, 
$4.25@4.60; heavy clipped lambs, $4.40@4.50. 
Clipped Sheep.—Good to fancy wethers, 
$4.25@4.35; choice to extra handy mixed, $4 
@4.15; culls to good, $8.25@3.90; heavy 
native corn fed wether sheep of 110 to 125 
Ibs, $3.60@3.75. Wool Stock.—Fair to prime 
handy sheep, $4.15@4.40; cull and common 
sheep, $3.25@3.75; fair to fancy native 
lambs, $5.50@5.85; cull and common native 
lambs, $5.15@5.35. 

Thursday the market ruled steady; top 
clipped lambs, $4.75@5; fall clipped, $5.10@ 
5.15; sheep, $3.50@4.15. 

Hogs.—Receipts of hogs on Monday last 
were 20,900, as compared with 20,900 for 
the same day the previous week; and 
shipments were 12,730, as compared with 
17,100 for the same day the previous week. 
The market on Monday opened irregular 
and lower, but about noon firmed up, and 
sales were generally at outside figures un- 
til the close. The close was steady with 
about all sold. Yorkers sold at $4.10@4.15; 
light mediums, $4.15; mixed packers, $4.10@ 
4.12%; medium weights, $4.15@4.20; heavy 
hogs, good to prime, $4.20; p‘gs, $3@3.9. The 
market since Monday has held steady, al- 
though receipts have increased; but it is 
not strong and is subject to irregularities. 
Wednesday it was active and strong at 
the opening, but before the close lost all 
the gain of Tuesday. Values were 5@l0c 





higher than on same day last week. Quo- 
tations at the close were as follows: Good 
to choice light medium grades, 175 to 190 
lbs, $4.15; choice and selected yorkers, 140 
160 lbs, $4.10@4.15; light yorkers and pigs 
mixed, $4@4.10; mixed packing grades, 180 
to 200 lbs, $4.15; fair to best medium 
weight, 210 to 260 lbs, $4.15; good to prime 
heavy hogs of 270 to 300 Ibs, $4.15@4.20; 
roughs, common to good, $3.60@3.75; stags, 
common to good, $2.75@3.25; pigs, 110 to 
120 lbs, good to prime corn fed lots, $4; 
pigs, thin to fair, light weights 75 to 100 
Ibs, $3.75@3.90; pigs, skips and common 
light and undesirable lots, $3@3.50. 

Thursday the market ruled lower; york- 
ergs, $4.10@4.12%; mediums,  $4.15@4.171%4; 
heavy, $4.15@4.20; pigs, $3.90@4. 





CHICAGO. 
Union Stock Yards, April 28, 1898. 

Cattle.—Receipts for last week were 36,- 
6138 head, as compared with 48,087 the pre- 
vious week, and 46,985 for the correspond- 
ing week in 1897. Receipts Monday were 
11,108, as compared with 13,238 for the same 
day the previous week. There was a 
steady to strong demand for almost 
everything in the steer line; also almost 
everything that carried beef on _ their 
bones was wanted, and prices ruled from 
strong to 10c higher, The inquiry and up- 
turn covered all kinds of cows, canners 
or otherwise sold better than at the close 
of last week. There was no particular 
movement in stockers and feeders, and 
only a few veal calves on the market. 
Everything was sold at the close, The 
top price for the day was $v.20 for a prime 
lot of steers. Good heavy dehorned 
branded sold at $4.75; some sold as high as 
$5@5.10; export steers, $4.50@4.80; stockers, 
$3.75@4.85. Up to and including Wednes- 
day of this week receipts have been 26,107, 
as compared with 24,746 for the same days 
last week. Wednesday very few prime 
steers were on sale, hence their value 
was not tested. Export and dressed beef 
steers were in demand, and ruled strong. 
All kinds of butchers’ stock, also canners, 
sold strong. Distillery bulls sold as high 
as $4; fat cows, $3.50@4.20; fat heifers, 
$3.75@4.75; canners, $3@3.50; stockers, $4.25 
@4.75; common bulls, $2.50@3.50. Top prices 
for the week, $5@5.25 for prime steers; 
eight head of fancy Herefords sold Wed- 
nesday at $5.10; the rest of the steer stock 
sold at $4.25@4.85. Veal calves, $5.75@6 for 
tops. 

Thursday receipts were estimated at 10,- 
000; market ruled steady and unchanged. 


Sheep and Lambs.—Receipts last week 
were 54,346, as compared with 73,714 for 
the previous week, and 72,380 for the cor- 
responding week in 1897. The market 
opened with 15,748 on sale, as compared 
with 18,006 the same day last week. Busi- 
ness was active all along the line, with 
sheep selling about 10c higher and lambs 
steady to strong as compared with the 
close of last week. All over quotations 
except the Colorado lambs and for the 
clipped. Sheep sold at $4.10@4.25; clipped 
lambs and yearlings, $4.75@5; the ordinary 
run of native lambs in fleece sold at $5@ 
5.80; top Colorados in fleece, $5.40@5.45. 
Up to and including Wednesday of this 
week receipts were 46,842, as compared 
with 30,666 for the same time last week. 
The big increase of 16,000 were mostly 
lambs, Wednesday there was a more 
active demand than for any day in two 
weeks, Sheep and yearlings sold steady, 
but lambs sold rather slow, and in some 
cases lower. Fat clipped ewes sold at 
$4@4.10; sheep, $4.20@4.50; yearlings, $4.60@ 
4.75; clipped lambs sold at $4.50@4.75; good 
Colorado lambs, in fleece, $5.30@5.40; top 
Colorado lambs, in fleece, $5.50. A deck 
or so of feeding lambs sold at $5, and a 
few ewes and spring lambs at $6@7.50. 

Receipts Thursday estimated at 15,000; 
market reported steady to 10c lower. 


Hogs.—Receipts last week were 160,043, 
as compared with 145,133 the previous 
week, and 131,284 for the corresponding 
date in 1897. Offerings on Monday were 
44,528 as compared with 35,255 the same 
day last week, an increase of 9,000 head. 
The heavy receipts caused a decline of 
fully 5c per hundred on the early sales, 
as compared with Saturday’s close, but 
this quickly changed, and the market 
ruled active with sales as high as on 
Saturday. Sales were at the following 
range: Mixed and packers, $3.90@3.9714; 
prime mediums, butcher weights, and 
shippers, $3.95@4.05; assorted light, $3.90@ 
3.95; light mixed, the syndicate sort, $3.90; 
rough packers, $3.75@3.85; light little pigs 
under 100 lbs average, $3.50. Up to and in- 
cluding Wednesday of this week receipts 
have been 113,097, as compared with 8,- 
378 for the same days last week. When 
the market opened Wednesday values 
were 5c lower than the previous day, and 
rather weak at the decline. While the 
market grew firmer during the day no 
advance was made in prices, which 
closed at the opening range, with every- 
thing sold. Quotations ruled as follows: 
Rough and common, $3.80@3.85; prime 
packers and good mixed, $3.95@4; prime 
mediums, butcher weights and shippers, 
$3.97144@4.0742; one load of fancy heavy, 
$4.10; light mixed, the syndicate sort, an 
average of $3.90@3.95; strictly assorted 
light, $3.95@4; pigs, $3.50. 

Thursday receipts were estimated at 37,- 
000; market active and steady at Wednes- 
day’s prices. 


HOW THE AMERICAN HOG IS 
TREATED IN FRANCE. 





(From our Paris Correspondent.) 

French farmers seem to be very well 
satisfied with their victories all along 
the line in parliament, on the pig indus- 
try, and which next to excludes hogs 
from being imported into the country, 
while virtually excluding lard, and 
weighting preparations of pork for 
trade so heavily as to make importa- 
tions next to an impossibility. The 
new tariff aims directly at the United 
States as chief sinner. Since 1894 the 
price of pigs at thé Smithfield market 
has fallen 100 per cent; the live weight 
then was 67 centimes per Ib.; to-day it 
is only 35 centimes. ‘That drop has 
next to killed the professional hog fat- 
tener, as well as the small farmer, who 





always fattened a pig to pay his taxes, 
because he is the owner of his own 
holding. In 1893 the central cattle 
market at La Villette sold 509,093 hogs; 
in 1896, 492,179. In 1894 imported 
fresh pork, by seaport and frontier, 
was valued at 14 3-5 millions of frances; 
in 1896 at only 12 1-10 million franes. 
It was much less relatively for 1897. 
The foreigner inundated France with 
pig-meat preparations, and brought 
prices so low that the French pork 
butchers had to utilize horse, ass and 
mule flesh to bring out their ordinary 
products. It would appear that the 
center of all the evil has gathered 
around lard; in three years ending 1896 
56,000 tons of lard—at least so-called— 
was landed in France, and 17,202 tons 
in 1896 alone. Lard is a very impor- 
tant article of diet with the French 
working classes; they employ it as but- 
ter on their bread, and with vegetabies 
make it into soup. But the lard sold, 
and the product of American factories 
at Marseilles, Havre and Rouen, is not 
genuine, being composed of 10 per cent 
of lard, 20 of tallow, and the rest, 70 
per cent, of palm, cocoa and cotton 
seed oils. This preparation paid no 
duty, and was offered to the army 
stores at less than 6 frances the double 
hundredweight. Altogether, France 
consumed annually 100,000 tons of im- 
ported or home-made lard—her own 
supply of all abattoir fats amounting 
yearly to 600,000 tons. The following 
are the new duties per double hundred- 
weight: Live pigs, 12 instead of 8 
francs; young pigs up to 4. stones’ 
weight, 3 in place of 1 1-2 franes; fresh 
pork, 18 frances per 2 ewts; prepared 
meats, 50 to 100 frances, and lard, 25 to 
40 frances. 


Sea Gem, the champion Shorthorn 
cow of England for 1897, was recently 
sold for 4,000 guineas (over $20,000) to 
go to South America, the highest price 
made for a cow in England since 1880: 
one of her calves sold for 54 guineas 
(about $257). That item would have 
read all right about 20 years ago, but 
at present it sounds very unfamiliar. It 
looks as if the Shorthorn was about 
to have its innings, and that the good 
old times are close at hand, 





New Orleans and Return at Low Rates via 
the Michigan Central. 

On the occasion of the meeting of the Benevo- 
lent Protective Order of Elks, arate of one fare 
forthe round trip has beea authorized from all 
Michigan Central stations May 6, 7 and 8, tickets 
good to return within 15 days from date of sale. 
Full information can be secured from Michigan 
Central ticket agents. 








When writing to advertisers please men- 
tion Michigan Farmer. 


Separator Economy 


consists in using that 
machine which costs 
nothing for repairs; 
which uses the small- 
est amount of oil; 
which is so durable as 
to last indefinitely and 
which takes every par- 
ticleof butter fatout of 
the milk. Thousands 
of experienced users 
seeing this would say 
SHARPLES 
SEPARATORS 
at once. And they would guess correctly too. 


SHARPLES SAFETY Hanp and LitrLe GIANT 
SEPARATORS meet all the above conditions. 


P. M. SHARPLES, 
West Chester, Pa. 











BRANCHES: 
Elgin, Ill. 
Dubuque, Lowa. 
Omaha, Neb. 


BuYS AND GIRLS. 


We mail at our risk 10 

ackagzes of Blueing, 
fneeded in ever > 
a 








“AMONG THE OZARKS” 


The Land ef Big Ked E02 is an attractive 
and interesting book, handsomely illustrated with 
views of South Missouri. It pertains to fruit-raising 
in that GREAT FRUIT BELT OF AMERICA, the 
southern slope of the Ozarks, and will prove of great 
value not only to fruit-growers, but to every farmer 
and homeseeker looking for a farm and a home. 
Mailed free. Address 

J.E. LOCKWOOD, Kansas City, Mo. 


WOOL TAGS. 


Farmers having Tags to sell 
can obtain highest market 
prices by addressing 

CARL E. SCHMIDT, 


DETROIT, MICH. 








54 Macomb St... - - 
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THE GARDEN. 





If the ground intended for tomato 
plants is given a dressing of ashes at 
the rate of three or four bushels to the 
hundred plants it is claimed that dan- 
ger from the rot will be greatly dimin- 
ished. No doubt the tomato would not 
object, as it is a plant that can utilize 
potash, and if there are any germs in 
the soil it would be so much the worse 
for them. Such a treatment is good 
so far as it goes. The ashes should 
give the plants a vigor that will go 
far in enabling them to withstand the 
ravages of disease. But we believe 
the work ought not to end here. We 
like to keep watch of the vines and 
destroy the fruit which shows signs 
of disease aS soon as we find it. 
Spraying vines with Bordeaux mixture 
is recommended, but we have never 
tried it. 

Burning the infected vines in the 
all and raising the tomatoes in an- 
other place the following season, using 
the old ground for other crops, will 
assist in keeping the disease in check. 
But we do not attach the importance 
to either that many do. The worst 
season we ever had for rot was when 
the vines were on ground that had 
never raised tomatoes, and so far as 
we know none had ever been grown 
within a quarter of a mile. Yet the 
tomatoes rotted. The disease began 
its ravages with the earliest fruit and 
kept at it till the end of the season. 
If those germs come from tomato vines 
they must have traveled nearly half a 
nile. 

Is it not probable that the disease 
exists on some of the wild plants and 
is transmitted to the tomato by them? 
This seems reasonable in the case just 
mentioned, though it is possible the 
germs may have been carried in the 
seed or were in the soil when the 
young plants were started. A late 
frost after the plants were set weak- 
ened them and made them susceptible 
to injury from disease, which accounts 
for its severity after it had begun its 
work, 

It is claimed that the older varieties 
are less liable to injury than the im- 
proved kinds. This is what should be 
expected. In the development for 
earliness, size and other qualities the 
vitality of the plants is neglected. 
Nature cannot be cheated. If we ob- 
tain fruit of superior quality it is at 
the expense of hardiness, productivity, 
or something else that is desirable. 
But we would not go back to the old 
tomato, even though the rot did not 
injure it. 

* tk * 

The tomato is the easiest of garden 
vegetables to be affected by means of 
selection, and as a result there is an 
endless list of varieties, many of which 
differ from each other in little except 
name. Some are early, others are 
grown for size, and now there are 
some whose claim for public favor is 
based on the smallness of the seed 
cavities. All this is very good in its 
way, but there is still a chance for 
the ambitious gardener. Will not 
some one take in hand the chance 
seedling that puts in an appearance 
every year in the garden, and develop 
a variety that can be raised without 
the aid of a hot-bed? These vines fre- 
quently come up late in the season 
and yet develop a good crop before 
frost. They show what the plant can 
do when allowed to grow unmolested 
where the seed has started, and is not 
subjected to the uncertainties of 
transplanting. A little attention given 
to this ought soon to be rewarded with 
a wain crop tomato that could’ be 
planted in the open ground after the 
spring frosts are over. This would 
Save us no little trouble, especially 
when there is no hot-bed at hand and 
the plants are raised in boxes in the 
house. We have seen the plan of 
growing tomatoes in this manner ad- 
vocated, but it seems that the varie- 
ties we now have are not satisfactory 
for the purpose. The great changes 
that have been made in the vegetable 
during the past thirty years give us 
reason to expect considerable in the 
way of adaptability to our seasons if 
our seed growers will turn their at- 
tention in this direction. As it is, the 
tomato is still a tropical plant out of 
place. 

tk ok * 

One of the vegetables which does 
not receive its share of attention is 
salsify. Perhaps to some it is better 
known as the vegetable oyster, though 
what there is about it to suggest the 
hame we have never been able to see. 
It is as easily grown as the carrot or 





parsnip, and in the same manner. Like 
the parsnip, it is improved by frost, 
and may be left in the ground till 
spring, though it is best to cover it 
with a little straw after the ground 
has frozen. The roots make quite a 
desirable addition to the bill of fare 
when spring opens. The winter sup- 
ply may be dug in the fall and kept 
in the cellar as other roots. The Mam- 
moth Sandwich Island is the variety 
which is now principally sown. Be- 
ing equal in quality and more produc- 
tive than the old varieties it has su- 
perseded them as a market variety or 
for the home garden. 
* * * 

If the merits of the scorzonera are 
equal to the terrors of its name it 
ought to be found in every garden. 
This is a foreigner, as the name would 
indicate, and is as yet but little grown 
in America. Only a few of the seed 
companies have it in their catalogues. 
It is also known as the black oyster 
plant. It is cultivated like salsify, but 
as it is a perenial the roots, if left in 
the ground, will continue to grow and 


remain good for use. 
F. D. W. 





For The Michigan Farmer. 
NOTES ON MARKET GARDENING, 





Gardening and farming are alike in 
only one thing: Each is a cultivation 
of the soil. Farmers are 12 the habit 
of thinking that a gardenez’s products 
are earlier than theirs because of hav- 
in less ground there must be less to do. 

Someone has said that a gardener 
who knows his business thoroughly 
does not know much else. When a 
man works with his head as well as 
his hands it calls for a practical knowl- 


edge of horticulture, botany, chem- 
istry, and all the information he can 
get, particularly in these times of 


over-production and low prices, to find 
the most profitable crop—a work de- 
manding the closest attention and 
much forethought. From April Ist to 
November ist there is constant work 
15 hours a day, except Sunday, when 
the vigilant worm that failed to get in 
full time the other six days puts forth 
an extra effort. 

My garden is eight acres of drained 
marsh in a village of 3,000 people. To 
raise the plants needed I have a cold 
greenhouse, from which I sell a num- 
ber of thousand celery, tomato and 
early cabbage plants, in addition to do- 
ing some winter gardening. Here we 
experiment with the various new seeds 
catalogued each year that we need. 
We have sown potato seed and raised 
them until the third year, before which 
it cannot be seen which are good, about 
two per cent being worth saving. I 
have originated from that source an 
early kind which is as good as any 
other I have seen. It has “no name,” 
and I have none to sell outside my 
trade, so this is not an advertisement. 

I raised Prizetaker onions one year; 
found them to be as good as claimed, 
but too large for table use. Any one 
would fill a quart measure. 

After carefully raising fourteen of 
the leading tomatoes one year, I now 
raise only three or four kinds, as no 
one cares for the name of a plant, only 
asking for a smooth firm fruit. The 
Ponderosa with us is no good, never 
ripening fully, due perhaps to soil. 
Vick’s Leader is very early, also very 
small, very crooked, very sour, and 
very seedy. Its only merit is in com- 
ing. two weeks ahead of any other. 
The Beauty is a medium round— 
splendid to use at home, but will not 
stand handling, as it hag a skin like a 
peach. For our own trade there is no 
kind better than Henderson’s Table 
Queen. It is large, smooth, firm, has 
few seeds, and is dark red. A light 
red tomato will not sell at all. Neither 
does a white or pink radish sell as well 
as a searlet, though those who have 
learned it know that the White Vienna 
radish is ahead of the red ones in every 
way. 

Even after a crop is raised much de- 
pends upon its looks and the manner in 
which it is put on the market. 

One of the hardest things to find is 
help that can be depended on in 
washing and bunching. They all say, 
“That'll do to sell,” which mean that 
everything must be overseen by some- 
one interested. 

Before this is in print all the early 
vegetables will be in the ground— 
everything but potatoes being put in 
with a seed drill, a tool which the 
farmers are getting to see the time and 
labor-saving points of, many of them 
renting it to sow onions and carrots for 
stock, doing with it in an hour what 
would take a day by hand. One horse 
does all our work, aside from one day’s 
deep plowing. There is not much 
work done with a horse. Ag there are 





two or three crops raised on all the 
ground there is always a later crop be- 
tween each row of early, leaving only 
room for a man to walk. Neither do 
we use a hoe. All the stirring of the 
soil is done with a Planet Jr. wheel, 
plow, hoe and cultivator attachments, 
with a boy behind it. 

Just now while waiting to work out- 
side, I am making plant boxes, in 
which tomatoes, celery, verbenas, 
asters, ete. are raised and_ sold. 
They come knocked down, and 
cost one cent each when made, 
making a package to carry plants 
in better than digging them up 
when a few are wanted. From the 
same firm we buy bushel crates to use 
instead of baskets. Where so many 
baskets are used it is a continual nui- 
sance keeping track of a borrowed 
basket, but a crate has its mark and 
“an be claimed, besides lasting longer 
and taking up less room, etc. 

When the same factory directs its 
attention to a new kind of back to use 
with those boxes and crates, their for- 
tune will be in sight. 

The Agricultural College sends out 
bulletins which are of benefit to us. I 
tried the solution for potato scab, 
recommended by them, and found it 
good, but believe that scab is carried 
in the soil after maturing one crop of 
scabby potatoes. Last year I raised a 
new early potato, Bovee, and found it 
a good one, and a new medium kind, 
Uncle Sam, both of which I shall plant 


again for sale this year. But my 
standard kinds for table and seed 


every year is the seedling I originated 
for early, and Rural New Yorker No. 
2 for late. 

In November we pack 
ery, and with winter staring us 
in the face need to work in two 
places at once to prepare for the inside 
winter gardening. When the farmers 
think we are out of a job between No- 
vember and April, we are as busy as 
any time in the year—getting the 
year’s wood ready, starting the iettuce 
bench from which we sell two or three 
crops, and a host of things that have 
to be done then. For though I said 
ours was a cold greenhouse, that does 
not mean that it is without heat, 

Another time I will tell vou of the 
work done in there to get cabbage and 
celery to market in June. It may in- 
terest those who are in the habit of 
raising their own in a box in the kitch- 
en window for the cat to sleep on. 


A MARKET GARDENER. 
Livingston Co., Mich. 


winter cel- 





THE SEASON FOR SPRAYING IS 
AT HAND. 





The demand for information as tu 
when to spray, and what to spray with, 
is more general this season than ever 
before. It is apparent that not only 
fruit and vegetable growers but the 
general farmer is much interested in 
the subject. 

Sprays are of two kinds, one class 
being denominated fungicides and the 
other insecticides. A fungicide is in- 
tended to combat attacks of fungous 
diseases by killing their spores and 
thus preventing their spreading. An 
insecticide is intended to kill preda 
cious insects which attack trees, 
shrubs or plants. The most widely 
known fungicides are Bordeaux mix- 
ture, ammoniacal copper carbonate so- 
lution, and copper sulphate solution. 
The best known insecticides are Paris 
green, London purple, kerosene emul- 
sion, white hellebore, and pyrethrum 
or Persian insect powder, as it is pop- 
ularly called. 

To make these preparations the per- 
son must not only know the different 
articles used in compounding them, 
but also the proper method to be used 
in mixing the ingredients. Taking the 
fungicides first, we give the details of 
their preparation. 

Bordeaux Mixture.—This is made of 
4 Ibs. of copper sulphate (blue vitriol), 
4 Ibs. of quicklime, and enough water 
to make 50 gallons. This can be re- 
duced one-half or the amount doubled 
by decreasing or increasing the 
amounts of the ingredients in propor- 
tion. To mix the ingredients, dissolve 
the copper in hot water, if you wish to 
use the spray at once, or place it in a 
gunny sack and suspend it in a bar- 
rel about two-thirds full of water un- 
til all is dissolved. Slake the lime, and 
add water until it is of the consistency 
of milk, and when cool pour it into the 
copper solution, using a sieve to keep 
back all the coarser portions. Stir 
this mixture, and if the mixture is in 
a barrel large enough to contain a 
sufficient amount of water for the in- 
gredients, fill it, and it is ready for 
use. Some plants have such tender 
foliage that only one-half the strength 





of this solution should be used. 

Ammoniacal Copper Carbonate Solu- 
tion.—The ingredients for this spray 
are 6 ounces of copper carbonate, and 
3 pints ammonia, to 50 gallons of wa- 
ter. The copper should be dissolved in 
the ammonia and then added to the 
water. 

Copper Sulphate Solution.—This js 
made as follows: Copper sulphate, 4 
Ibs.; water, 50 gallons. Dissolve the 


f copper in hot water, or as advised for 


Bordeaux mixture. This is to be used 
on plants before the buds begin to 
swell. 

The insecticides referred to are pre 
pared as follows: 

Paris Green and London Purple.— 
These two articles are the ones mos 
employed by fruit-growers. For use. 
each may be mixed with water at the 
rate of one pound of the powder to 200 
gallons of water, For smaller amounts 
reduce the ingredients, using the same 
proportions as given above. ‘l'o pre- 
vent burning the foliage, add two to 
three pounds of fresh slaked lime. 
These insecticides are often combined 
with Bordeaux mixture, so that the 
benefit of both may be had from once 
spraying. Where there are a large 
number of trees or plants to go over 
this is a great saving of time and la- 
bor. The proportions of the Paris 
green or London purple should be a 
pound of the dry powder to 200 gallons 
of the mixture. 

Kerosene Emulsion.—This is quite a 
troublesome mixture to prepare, and 
yet for scales, plant lice, ete., it is so 
effective that its use is extending 
among careful fruit-growers. To pre- 
pare it, mix half a pound of hard soap 

(Continued on page 357) 
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in a gallon of water, and while still hot 
remove from the stove and add two 
gallons of kerosene oil. This mixture 
must then be forced through a foree 
pump back into the vessel and thor- 
oughly emulsified, which will be when 
it becomes as thick as cream. This is 
2 stock solution. For use mix one part 
of emulsion to ten parts of water for 
Liard-bodied insects, such as scales; 
and one part of the emulsion to 20 
parts of water for soft-bodied insects, 
such as plant lice. The emulsion 
should be used in a fine spray. 

White Hellebore.—As a spray white 
hellebore should be mixed with water 
ut the rate of one ounce to three gal- 
lons. It is generally applied in the 
powder by sprinkling it over the 
bushes while the foliage is damp. 

Pyrethrum.—This is also known as 
Persian insect powder, and is the pow- 
dered flowers of the pyrethrum plant. 
It is perfectly harmless to animals, but 
is an effective insecticide. It is gener- 
ally applied in the powdered state 
through a small bellows. It can be 
used as a spray by mixing one ounce 
of the powder to two gallons of water. 
The powder loses its efficacy if left 
exposed to the air, and should be kept 
in some place practically air-tight. 





For The Michigan Farmer. 
A SMALL PURSE, AND GARDEN. 





A dear little dressmaker, busy from 
morning until night, lives near, and 
her sewing room looks into a small 
back yard. “I must have something 
bright to look at,” said she, “but what 
is there that a small purse can buy? 
and little time to care for, and yet 
that will rest my eyes to look upon 
from these long seams.” 

“Get a dollar’s worth of Gladioli,” 
said I, “You will enjoy the nicely done- 
up package, sent by the florist, and the 
bulbs won’t be the bother that plants 
are. Some morning dig a hole five 
inches deep and put in a few bulbs, 
covering with soft soil. Wait ten days 
and plant some more, and so on, even 
up to July. Then you will have the 
lovely spikes of bloom, even to frost 
time. By putting the bulbs down deep, 
the long leaves are not so apt to blow 
over, They are awkward flowers to 
wix with others, but cut a long spike, 
put in a tall, vase, and see what a 
lovely effect it makes. Let the bulbs 
be in the ground until late fall, then 
take up, cut off the long leaves, put 
some dry soil in a basket, and after 
the bulbs are dried in the sun, lay 
them on the soil, and put some of the 
last on top, and store in a frost-proof 
cellar. 

Another friend of the busy woman 
is an Iris border. One need not 
sigh for costly orchids with these pe- 
culiar, lovely flowers in the garden. 
The best of it is, they don’t like to be 
fussed over. It is better to give them 
a little protection in the fall, but they 
generally defy the coldest of winters. 
Another good point about them, the 
roots increase rapidly, and you can en- 
large your border, or have something 
to give away. Another pleasant little 
addition to a small back yard, a thin 
purse, and little time to work in The 
garden, is a tub, kept filled with water, 
and planted with Parrot’s Feather, 
Water Lilies and Hyacinths. The last 
makes a very interesting and quaint 
plant, The best of it is, a water garden 
needs no weeding. ‘here is always 
room for something in the plant line, 
however crowded the street is where 
the house may be. A window box, 
well cared for, may relieve the tired 
Workwoman’s head, and make her 


more hopeful, 
ANNA LYMAN. 





THE BARTLETT PEAR. 





We would not like to declare that the 
sartlett pear is the first favorite 
among those who like the pear for eat- 
ing purposes, says the American Cul- 
livator, but it is easily the most in 
favor with those who grow fruit for 
Inarket. Probably more than one-half 
of all pear trees sold by nurserymen 
are Bartletts, and this includes those 
going to a large number of private g: - 
dens, where a variety to supply the ¢ 
ble from June to March is more desired 
than a profit from the crop. By those 
Who grow pears for market the Bart- 
lett generally is planted about in the 
proportion of nine to one, and many 
Would set it more freely now than they 
did if setting a new orchard. 

Not only does its fine bearing make 
it a profitable pear, but its early ripen- 
ing, and perfect ripening after it is 
picked, causes it to sell readily at re- 
Munerative prices, particularly when 
by thinning the fruit at the proper sea- 





son the pears are large and well grown, 
and carefully assorted and packed be- 
fore marketing. Even smaller and in- 
ferior fruit often sells well for cook- 
ing and canning purposes. 

The Bartlett will keep in condition 
for eating several days or weeks if in 
cold storage, which Clapp’s Favorite 
will not, though a good pear when at 
its prime. The Sheldon, Flemish 
Beauty and some other well-known 
varieties have been so subject to crack- 
ing that growers find them unprofita- 
ble, though this, like the spotting of the 
Anjou and Louise Bonne, can De par- 
tially controlled by spraying. if it is 
done early and often, while the Seckel 
is not to the taste of every one. 

The Bartlett also succeeds well as a 
dwarf or standard tree, and is not so 
variable in eating quality as the Keif- 
fer, Clairgeau, and some others which 
seem to arrive at their best only un- 
der certain conditions of sdéil, amount 
of sunshine, time of gathering, ete., 
which makes it uncertain whether one 
will get a good pear, or one not worth 
eating. 

That the Bartlett is more subject to 
blight than some other varieties we 
think is true, but with the use of the 
pruning knife to take out affected 
limbs, the tree may be preserved and 
kept in bearing many years after a 
part of its branches have blighted. Ail 
that is necessary is to cut away, to 
sound wood, or, Say, on a very bad 
limb, about two feet below where the 
limb appears to be injured, and we 
have seen new branches come out to 
fill the space left, and very nearly pre. 
serve the symmetry of the tree. 
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PREVENTING FEATHER PULLING 

One of the most disagreeable habits 
that a flock of poultry can acquire is 
feather pulling. Doubtless, in nine 
cases out of ten, it is an effort on the 
part of the fowl to supply itself with 
sufficient meat rations, which have not 
been given in quantities to meet the 
demand, and the fowl, in search of 
something to satisfy the craving, dis- 
covers that feathers pulled from other 
fowls will supply a certain amount of 
matter, which very nearly, if not quite, 
appeases the appetite. Obviously, in 
such cases, an ounce of preventive is 
worth a pound of cure, and so fowls 
thus affected should be fed liberally 
on meat, or at least in sufficient quan- 
tities to satisfy. Still, care must be 
observed; feeding meat, like all other 
things, can be carried to excess. 

It sometimes happens that in a flock 
which has acquired the habit, the feed- 
ing of meat in liberal quantities will 
not be sufficient to break all of the 
habit. In such cases, something else 
must be resorted to. Fortunately, in 
most instances, the worst cases are 
confined to a comparatively small 
number of hens. Where such is a fact, 
and the hens are not too valuable, the 
best way will be to dispose of them 
at onee, for, if they are allowed to 
remain with the tiock, others’ will 
learn the habit, and soon be as bad as 
any. Occasionally it happens that the 
very worst feather pullers are found 
to be among the best specimens of the 
flock, and one does not feel like resort- 
ing to the hatchet. In such cases there 
is another way out of the dif- 
ficulty, and this is by making use of 
a “poultry bit,” a small metal plate 
that is put into the fowl’s mouth, and 
held in place by a wire passing up over 
the bill and through the front portion 
of the comb. Such a contrivance is al- 
most invariably a success. The secret 
of its success is that the plate between 
the bill prevents the fowl from closing 
the beak sufficiently tight to grasp 
anything like a feather with force 
enough to pull it, although it does’ not 
seriously inconvenience the fowl while 
eating or seaching for food. 

Often a person does not have a poul- 
try bit handy; in such cases, one can 
be easily devised that will answer 
every ordinary purpose. Take a short 
piece of very small wire, about the 
size of a linen thread, or perhaps 
even smaller. Pass it through one nos- 
tril and out of the other, then between 
the two halves of the bill, and twist 
the two ends securely together. Care 
should be taken that the twisting is 
not overdone to an extent that will in- 
jure the fowl. One need have little 

care of injuring the specimen if the 
work is carefully done. If any one 
will take the trouble to examine the 
upper part of the bill, or what we term 
the “nose,” it will be seen that in most 
‘ases it is possible to look in at one 


nostril and out through the other; 
hence it can be readily seen that a 
wire will pass through and not injure, 
or even be cruel to the fowl in the 


least. Unless the wire used is too 
large, one need give it little care, pro- 


viding the work is properly done, as 


the fowls to remain in the building 
during the cold and unpleasant. weath- 
er. If the object of the house is sim- 
ply for the fowls to sleep in, then the 
advice to place the windows on the 
south side is correct. Such a building 
will answer the purpose for those who 


the wire will rust off and dislodge it- 
self in the course of a month's time. 
Generally the fowl will have been 
cured of the habit of feather pulling 
before the bit is dislodged. 

We have used this little contrivance 
on both domestic fowls and turkeys, 
and can recommend it from actual ex- 
perience. It will work with turkeys 
fully as well as with other fowls 
when used to prevent a bird from in- 
juring others; but in this case the wire 
must be a little larger in proportion 
to the increased size of the bill. When 


turn out their chickens in the morning 
to rove at liberty and perhaps seek a 
warmer place around the barn, among 
the hogs and the cattle. But suppose 
we build a house large enough to fur- 
nish sufficient room for the flock of 
fowls to remain there during the day. 
If we erect a building for such pur- 
poses the location of windows is 
changed. 

The poultry house should be so io- 
cated that there is no obstruction to 
the sun’s rays, especially before nine 
this device is used on a turkey some] i2 the morning or after three in the 
care must be given to the bit later, as | afternoon. There is more virtue in 

sunshine than in condition powders. 


the wire, being larger, is not apt to 
dislodge itself readily. If the windows are all on the south 





Cc. P. REYNOLDS. side the sun will have very little ef- 
: = fect before 9 o'clock. The first rays 
THAT CHICKEN HOUSE. in the morning are very essential. 





They make the hens feel more comfort- 
able than a warm mess of bran would. 
Instead of the hens shivering till al- 
most noon, they enjoy the morning 


Are you satisfied with your poultry 
yard? I am not with ours. Poultry 
literature is full of the following ad- 


vice: “Place all the windows in the | sun, and sing and scratch, The same 
south side of the building.” So did | facts are true towards evening. If the 
we. We ought to have known better. | windows are all on the south side the 


Every poultry keeper ought to know 
better, unless he keeps his flock in a 
store-box. Who is continually giving 
this advice, that the windows should 
be placed in the south side? Some 
erect a poultry house merely for the 
hens to sleep in, while others expect 


house cools too early in the day, 

If we would build again we would 
locate our house so that the longesi 
side would face the southeast, and 
would place a window in west end and 
two on south side. 

Montgomery Co., Chio. A. 
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MRS. PINKHAM TALKS ABOUT “CHANGE OF LIFE.” 





Women are Urged to Prepare for this Wonderful Revolution in the 
Economy of Their Life Blood—Mrs. Watson 
Tells How She Was Helped. 

















































































































A At no time is woman more liable to 
¢ physical and mental dangers with hours 
t of suffering than at the ‘‘ Turn of Life.” 

The great want in woman's system is 











ability to properly adjustitself to the new 
conditions. The outlet, monthly, of blood 
is now being diminished and carried into 
the body for the supply food of its later 
years. 

Daughters, you can now tosome extent 
repay your mother’searlycare. She must 
be spared every possible exertion. You 
must help her bear her burdens and anxie- 
ties. This critical time safely over, she will 
return to renewed health and happiness. 
That so many women fail to anticipate 
this change thus happily, is owing not 
merely to lack of care, but to igno- 
rance. There is, however, no excuse 
for ignorance when experienced ad- 
vice can be yours free of all cost. 
Write to Mrs. Pinkham, at Lynn, 
Mass., she has helped great numbers 
of women successfully through the 
Change of Life, and she will help you. 

Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Com- 
pound is the best tonic for uterine 
changes. It works harmoniously up- 
on all these overwrought organs, in- 
vigorates the body and drives off the 
blues. : 

Read this letter from Mrs. DELLA WATSON, 524 West 5th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

‘““DearR Mrs. PiInkHAM:—I have been using Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable 
Compound for some time during the change of life, and it has been a savior of 
life unto me. I can cheerfully recommend your medicine to all women, and I 
know it will give permanent relief. I would be glad to relate my experience 
to any sufferer.” 


Ask Mrs. Pinztam’s Advice—A Woman Best Understands a Woman’s Ills 
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P, ROCKS—Farm raised, Thompson-Hawkin® 
¢ stock. Kggs $1 per 18; $1 50 per 80. Satisfaction 
guaranteed C.P. REYNOLDS, Box D, Owosso. Mich. 


THE RELIABLE AIR SHIP 

Is one of the Greatest Novelties ever invented, 

When flying 1t can be seen for miles. If you 

your children or amuse yourself, buy a 
fy Suip = We send it by ex 









want to please 
RELIABLE AiR 
press for only $2. 
Size, 48 in, high, go in 
wide, and weighs only 2 pounds. It is 
made of red, white and blue cloth; shipped 





EGGS veer h weight Light Brahmas, 15 for $1; 
® 30. Pekin Ducks, large, il for $1; 22, 
$1.50. i. D. BISHOP, Woodbury, Mich. 













_ Sheng tee aovcetce et] | BIG BEAUTIFUL BARRED ROCKS, ‘332°: 
74} a |} Sone om es eee Rating ok 














IGHT BRAHMAS, B. P. Rocks,':White Wyan- 

dottes, 20 eggs $1. Mammoth Pekin Ducks, 16 

eggs $1. ~~ Tn bred stock. 18years experience 
F. M. BRONSON, Vermontville, Mich. 





o> t hag pms Buff Leghorns, Black Mi- 
Eggs, $1 ve 1%. Mammoth Pekin Ducks, 
15 eggs $1. B. L. LARNED, Worden, Mieh. 





/paam! Duck oy finest strains 11 for $1; 100 
for %; W. P. Rocks and W. H. Turkeys. Cir- 
cular for stamp. W. E. BROWN, Mansfield, Ohio. 





EGGS for hatching from choice strains of Barred 
and White veo Rocks, $1.50 per 15, 
L. E. BRUNSON & M. M. WILLETT, Plymeuth,Mich. 





Et order for Ara Duck Eggs sS1 Lo 2. 
POLAND-CHINAS always on nd. Get 1 











catalogue. EH. A. CROMAN, Box 99, Grass Lake, ‘Mich, 


When writing to advertisers please men- 
tion that you saw their advertisement in 
the Michigan Farmer. . 
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Farmers’ €Iubs. 


CONDUCTED BY A. C. BIRD. 


All correspondence for this Department should 
be addressed to A. C. Bird, Highland, Mich. 


OFFICERS OF THE STATE ASSOCIATION 
OF FARMERS’ CLUBS. 
President—E. J. Cook, Owosso. 
Vice-President—Mrs. E. L. Lockwood, Peters- 


burg. 

Secretary-Treasurer—C. M. Pierce, Elva. 

Directors—W. H. Howlett, Dansville; C. J. 
Phelps, Damon; F. M. Whelan, Vernon; A. L. 
Landon, Springport; H. Gaunt, Highland; A. 
P. Greene, Eaton Rapids. 

All communications relating to the organiza- 
tion of new clubs should be addressed to C. M. 
Pierce, Elva, Mich. 
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Association Topic for May—Dairy 
and food laws and the farmers’ rela- 
tion thereto, 





Association Topic for June—The 
farmers’ duty regarding the temper- 
ance question. 





THE TOPIC FOR JUNE. 





It will add greatly to the interest in 
the June Association topic to know 
that it is announced at the suggestion 
of the vice-president of the State Asso- 
ciation, Mrs. E. L. Lockwood, of 
Petersburg. Mrs. Lockwood, it will be 
remembered, is also a member of the 
committee on Association topics for 
general discussion and one of the most 
active of the Farmers’ Club workers 
of the State. Having also been for 
many years prominent in the councils 
of the W. C. T. U. it-is but natural 
that her loyalty to both organizations 
should thus manifest itself. The 
Farmers’ Clubs of Michigan will do 
honor to both their esteemed vice-presi- 
dent and themselves by giving this 
topic the deliberate consideration that 
its importance deserves at their June 
meetings. It is hoped and expected 
that we shall be able to publish an ar- 
ticle on the subject from Mrs. Lock- 
wood’s pen during the coming month. 





REPORTS FROM LOCAL CLUBS. 





FULTON CENTER FARMERS’ CLUB. 

April 7th we met with Mr. and Mrs. 
N. Walker. In a paper Abel Skinner 
showed the necessity of selecting pure 
seeds for our farms. Also thought it 
paid to get the best breed of stock and 
then take good care of them. “Does it 
pay to have chickens?’ Yes. “Does 
it pay to have early lambs?” Abel 
Skinner said he thought so, for he had 
just sold his December lambs for $3.41 
per head. J. Price gave a report of 
his farm for the past year. T. H. Con- 
ley of the South Fulton Club gave an 
interesting paper on “Think for Your- 
self.” The work of the Mutual Insur- 
ance Company of Clinton and Gratiot 
counties was endorsed. 

The following was suggested on the 
Association question: Parents should 
visit the schools and take an interest 
in the work of their children, Keep 
good teachers as long as_ possible. 
Many thought we did not receive suffi- 
cient benefit for the money paid the 
county commissioner. Meet in May 
with Mr, and Mrs. Joseph Foster. 

Gratiot Co. W. C. PUGSLEY, Cor. Sec. 

PARMA FARMERS’ CLUB. 

At the April meeting both March 
and April Association questions were 
discussed. From statistics given for 
the last 30 years it was demonstrated 
that the Jackson County Mutual is O. 
K., having averaged but $1.828 per 
$1,000 during that time. 

The rural school question was dis- 
cussed by several old teachers with 
the conclusion that the present system 
is all right if properly used. The pa- 
trons and district boards should give 
the schools more personal attejtion. 
Next meeting with Mr. and Mrs.:Brad 
L. Hubert, May 6th. 

Jackson Co. . Panuhee Cor. Sec. 

A very pleasant and profitable meet- 
ing was held on April 6th with Mr. 
and Mrs. M. S. Moss. J. GC. Jewett 
read a practical paper on “Specialties 
in Farming,” which was well dis- 
cussed. It was thought that some 
careful experimenting along new lines 
might preve a practical “Specialty.” 
A. Mathews read a good paper on 
“Aids to Agriculture,” the discussion 
of which brought out many good 
thoughts. J. W. Price read a timely 
selection on “Our District Schools,” 
after which the discussion of the Asso- 
ciation question was taken up. The 
following were some of the points 
brought out: Order in the school room 
is of first importance. Aptitude in the 
teacher to acquire and impart informa- 
tion is a prime requisite. A good teach- 
er should be retained for a term of 





years. The office of county superin- 
tendent of schools should be taken out 
of politics. The teacher should pos- 
sess nobility of character and the 
power to influence others in this direc- 
tion. The teacher should teach, not 
alone the sciences, but morals and all 
which aids in forming a noble charac- 
ter. Give more attention to the most 
practical sciences, those which the 
pupil will need to make use of in the 
practical affairs of life. Parents should 
visit the school and take an earnest 
and kindly interest in the work of the 
teacher, sympathizing and co-operat- 
ing for the good of the school. Many 
other good points were brought for- 
ward in the discussion of this very im- 
portant matter of bettering the pri- 
mary schools. 

Club meets with Mr. and Mrs. J. T. 
Daniells on May 4th. 

Clinton Co. J. T. DANIELLS, Cor. Sec. 

NORTH VERNON FARMERS’ CLUB. 

We met April 6th with Mrs. Ida 
Chalker. “Shall women be granted 
the right to vote on all State and 
national questions?’ was led by Mrs. 
Potter in the affirmative and by J. J. 
Patchel in the negative. A paper by 
A. Vincent advocated the education of 
our boys. Buckwheat was thought to 
be the best crop to put on new ground 
if the soil was tough and heavy. If 
light, corn or potatoes. “Can the 
quality of milk be improved by feed- 
ing?’ brought forth much discussion. 
Most of the speakers were well con- 
vinced by experience that it could, al- 
though acknowledging that it had been 
decided by those who had tested the 
milk that the per cent of butter fat 
was not increased by feeding grain. 
“Shall boys be taught to do house- 
work?” was answered in the affirma- 
tive by most of the speakers. It was 
decided to set aside ten minutes at 
each meeting for the purpose of an- 
nouncing the things we have to sell or 
wish to buy. T. Cooling, J. J. Patchel 
and Floyd Owen were appointed dele- 
gates to the County Association meet- 
ing at Corunna. Next meet May 4th 
with Mr. and Mrs, A. Cole. 

STELLA DAVENPORT, Cor. Sec. 

Shiawassee Co. 

TROY FARMERS’ CLUB. 

Club met Aprfl 2nd with Mason 
Leonard and wife. Miss Anna Hadsell 
gave an excellent paper as a review 
of Bellamy’s work, “Equality.”” Edwin 
Starr opened the discussion on “The 
farmer’s kitchen garden and commer- 
cial gardening.” He said the easiest 
thing for him to do was to tell the 
“don'ts”, and so to begin: Don’t lay 
out in beds like a cemetery lot, but 
plant in rows. Don’t plow with a 
spade, but use horses. Don’t plant 
trees and hedges as a_ protection 
from the’ sun, because the heat from 
that body is necessary. Don’t plant too 
much, just what can be properly cared 
for. Do plant in season and ‘succession, 
and then with proper care the garden 
will be the most profitable, in satisfac- 
tion, ‘of any farm investment. Mr. 
Starr’s knowledge of commercial gar- 
dening was limited and he did not de- 
sire to have it increased, as there is 
hardly money enough in it to pay for 
washing and marketing the vegetables. 

Among the questions from the box 
which caused most discussion was the 
board of trade, which was decided to 
be of no use to the farmer. The day 
of usefulness for free seed distribution 
has passed. 

The club has passed it first birthday 
and all are loud in its praises. The 
May meeting will be at the home of 
Kd. Niles. 

Oakland Co. COR. SEC. 

MONTCALM FARMERS’ CLUB. 

At the March meeting, at the home 
of E. Kent, the railroad question was 
discussed. The opinion was unanimous 
that railroads do not pay their just 
share of taxes. The farmers ask no spe- 
cial favors in taxation nor desire to 
have others granted any. Gov, Pin- 
gree was commended for the stand 
taken in this matter. S. D. Peck, in a 
paper, expressed a favorable and hope- 
ful view on the question of “Free Mail 
Delivery in Rural Districts.” He pre- 
dicted that ‘t would be introduced 
gradually, beginning with the more 
densely populated districts. 

At the April meeting, held at the 
home of Chris. Thompson the As- 
sociation question was discussed 
and every one present had some 


fault to find with the present 
system. Henry Sharp advocated 
the township unit system. Several 


agreed that they would rather patron- 
ize the township high school of such a 
system than the city schools. It was 
thought that teachers were not doing 
their full duty in many respects. Sey- 
eral old teachers thought the work of 
the average country teacher is discour- 





aging. Schools too small, and too many 
classes. Parents ought to take more in- 
terest and encourage the teacher, Some 
fault was found with the county com- 
missioner. His annual visit of an hour 
or so to each school was thought of 
no practical value. Pres, Kent gave 
some good suggestions for making the 
best of the present system. He said: 
Employ good teachers and pay them 
enough so that they can give their 
whole time and thought to their work. 
Parents should encourage both teacher 
and scholars. Children of schoo] age 
should be compelled to attend regular- 
ly. A unanimous vote favored the unit 
system. 


Montcalm Co. E. W. L., Cor. Sec. 
ARGONAUT FARMERS’ CLUB. 


April 7th the club manifested much 
interest in the discussion of the As- 
sociation question, Nearly all are not in 
favor of grading schools by examina- 
tion. It makes too many grades for 
one teacher to do justice to. One idea 
was to form into fewer districts and 
employ the second teacher. Also. there 
should be a uniformity of text books 
throughout the State, as this would al- 
low pupils moving into any other part 
of the State the use of books in their 
possession. Would also return to a 
former code of punishment for misde- 
meanors, as the rural schools of twen- 
ty-five years ago, with an attendance 
of from forty to fifty pupils, had bet- 
ter government and turned out a bet- 
ter class of‘scholars than the present 
graded system and laxative form of 
governing. 

Oakland Co. COR. SEC. 
SPRING ARBOR FARMERS’ CLUB. 


Club met at the home of Mr, and 
Mrs. Norman Grant. Our interest in 
the work increases with each meeting. 
The discussion of the Association ques- 
tion was opened by a paper by Miss 
May Wheeler on “The Need of Eng- 
lish in District Schools.” She believes 
that the need is but the result of a 
lack of proper reading matter in the 
home, and that if parents do not pro- 
vide entertaining and instructive read- 
ing at home for their children, it must 
be done in the school. That the iibrary 
funds are often appropriated for other 
purposes to save a few dollars. This 
is done at the expense of the child’s 
mental culture. Some of the ideas 
brought out.in the discussion were that 
the schools would be improved if the 
teachers were paid better wages, that 
they might better prepare themselves 
for their work. That teachers should 
be kept in the same school for longer 
periods. That parents should co-operate 
with the teacher in improving tke 
school. May meeting at the home of 
A, Avery. 

JOHN W. DART, Reporter, Pro. Tem. 

Jackson Co. 


EAST CAMBRIDGE AND WEST FRANKLIN 
FARMERS’ CLUB. 


At the April meeting, at the resi- 
dence of Jesse Pentecost, it was de- 
cided to hold only half-day sessions 
during the busy season of the. year. 
M. E. Case read an excellent paper on 
“Shall horticulture be taught in our 
rural schools?’ In the discussion Dr. 
Rice spoke earnestly of the beneficial 
effect on the minds of the children, 


broadening the intellect and lifting a’ 


child’s ideas to a higher plane, and en- 
nobling his conception of the relation 
of man to the world of nature about 
him. Miss Richardson and other teach- 
ers agreed with the doctor, and had 
found in their experience as teachers 
that children entered into these studies 
with great zeal and interest. “Are 
pride and ambition essential to a farm- 
er’s success?” Yes, if of the right sort. 
Pride in his farm, in his family and in 
his personal character; ambition to 
make everything about him A No, 1, in 
beauty and value. “What is the best 
method of applying coarse manure to 
the soil?” J. B. Dowling would plow it 
under in a wet season on heavy soil 
but thought it of little benefit on light 
soils if season was dry. 

Meet May 14th with Ira Rogers. 
Lenawee Co. L. W. G., Cor. Sec. 
HIGHLAND AND HARTLAND FARMERS’ 
CLUB. 


Club met at home of Mrs. Eliza 
Tenny, April 16th. Mr, Buell made a 
report of the legislative committee. 
The Association question created a 
lively discussion. It was thought that 
the parents should visit the schools 
more and get acquainted with the 
teachers. School houses should be weil 
provided with charts, maps, dictionary, 
library, etc. Grading would be a great 
improvement and could be done at less 
expense than to adopt the township 
unit system. Some thought it to be in- 
structive for the scholars to spend a 
small amount of time on the topics of 
the times, while others thought as cur- 
rent events were constantly before 
them after their school days were over, 
it would be better to spend all the time 





during school hours in studying the 
rudimentary branches. The custom of 
boarding around was condemned, ss 
the teacher should have the leisure 
hours to prepare the work for the nex: 
day. The laws should be enforced to 
keep the children in school, and the 
township unit system was thought io 
be impracticable. 

The question, “Resolved, That Rail- 
road Taxation is Just and Equitable” 
was next discussed. The ideas ad- 
vanced were that railroads should be 
taxed equal with other property, and 
that the business of a railroad should 
be considered in its valuation. Nex: 
meeting May 21st at the home of J. M. 
Wardlow. 

Oakland Co, SYLVIA I. GAUNT, Cor, Sec. 

LEBANON FARMERS’ CLUB. 

Club was entertained by Mrs. Rol- 
ertson, April ist. Three new members 
were received. The “Rural School” 
question was deferred to the May meet- 
ing, owing to the absence of the leader. 
An excellent and practical paper on 
“The Moral Culture of Children,’ by 
Mrs. Geo. Morrice, was well received 
and called out a lively discussion, She 
said the child should be trained for the 
position he is to fill—for the future and 
not for the present, Parents should 
not ascribe all the faults to the child 
and none to themselves. Know the mo- 
tives of the child before punishing 
him. Govern by love. The whip 
should be the last resort. She doubted 
its efficiency even then. Mrs. J. Ses- 
sions would have willing obedience and 
give the whip no place, either in the 
home or in the school, Of all the many 
who took part in the discussion, only 
two favored corporal punishment. 

Mrs. I. Abbott read a very practical 
paper on “House Cleaning.” She de- 
tested the work, but it could be made 
easier for the one who does it and for 
the family if only so much is begun as 
can be finished in one day, The men 
folks should assist in lifting stoves, 
whipping carpets, but it is not advis- 
able to ask them just before dinner. 
The gentlemen who spoke on the ques- 
tion thought that their aid and sym- 
pathy were needed during this trying 
period. An intelligence officer was 
elected whose duty will be to give and 
receive information regarding thiugs 
to be bought or sold. Next meet May 
6th, with Mr. and Mrs. L. S. Scott. 

Clinton Co. MRS. MAY WARNE, Cor. Sec. 

SALEM FARMERS’ CLUB. 

The club met at the home of Mrs. W. 
R. Hamilton April 6th, The Associa- 
tion question was opened by Mr. Peb- 
bles. He thinks the standard should 
be advanced so that the scholars can 
advance to a higher grade without 
leaving home at so early an age as they 
are now compelled to. Thought our 
schools pretty good, since the best men 
seemed to come from our country 
schools. An old teacher present, Mrs. 
Rorabacher, said that the grading of 
the schools had advanced, but that the 
tendency was to push scholars through 
too fast at the expense of thorough- 
ness. Mr. Kingsley spoke of the better 
moral training of the country schools. 
Had seen many boys ruined by atten- 
dance at village and city schools. C. 
L. Ross spoke against the idea of 
cheapness that prevailed with many 
school boards, The first question should 
not be “How cheap will you teach?’ 
The boards usually get what they pay 
for. Believed in teachers with ambi- 
tion enough to get a second grade cer- 
tificate. 

Some general farm topics were then 
discussed, John Munn said for suc- 
cess with potatoes he wanted a clover 
sod plowed in fall, covered with ma- 
nure in winter and plowed again in 
spring. ‘Treats for scab. Mr. Kings- 
ley plants the last of June. Saves 
fighting bugs. Meet at the home of 
Harvey Packard for the May meeting. 

Washtenaw Co. Cc. L. ROSS, Cor. Sec. 

WALLED LAKE FARMERS’ CLUB. 

Club met at the residence of A. E. 
Green, April 13th. An original poem 
by Mrs. McCoy, entitled “The Woman 
Who Never ‘Had ‘Time,’” drew the 
conclusion that she would at last find 
time to die. The Association question 
was opened by Mrs. McCoy, who 
thought the parents should be more in- 
terested, and that the children should 
receive better discipline at home. 
James Dodge thought the rural schools 
were running down, and that statistics 
would bear him out in the statement. 
Several favored a township central 
school. A. E. Green was in favor of 
the present rural school system and 
strongly opposed to the township unit 
plan. He wished the control to remain 
in the hands of the people, instead of 
removing it to the hands of a town- 
ship board. 


Oakland Co. A. E. G., Cor. Sec. 
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BYRON FARMERS’ CLUB. 
Meeting held April 14th at the home 
of Mr, and Mrs, M. T. Boice. James 
Goff read a paper on “The Unit School 
System,” which caused an animated 
discussion. The subject will be brought 
up at the next meeting for further con- 
sideration. Our numbers are continu- 
ally increasing and the members are 
taking a lively interest in the meet- 
ings. Next meeting with Mr. and Mrs. 
James Goff, May 12th. 
Shiawassee Co. JAMES GOFF, Cor. 
SAND BEACH FARMERS’ CLUB. 

Ciub met at the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. J. Gilbert, April 6th. Papers were 
read as follows: “The Country Home,” 
Mrs. B. F. Brown; “Sugar Beet Culti- 
vation.” R. A. Brown. The latter 
thinks it will not pay to raise sugar 
beets at 12 cents per bushel. Bi Hs 
Shubert then followed with a talk on 
the subject, “How I keep my farm ac- 
counts.” 

Huron Co. WM. HARGREAVE, Cor. Sec. 

NORTH PLAINS FARMERS’ CLUB. 

The April meeting was one of the 
most interesting in the history of the 
club. The Association question on 
“Rural Schools” proved so interesting 
that it will be taken up again at the 
May meeting. A very able paper was 
read on the subject by Mr. Parker of 
the Central Club. It was thoroughly 
discussed by both sides of the house. 
A talk on the Cuban question followed. 
The roll call, answered by quotations 
proves a lively feature of the club, 

Ionia Co. MRS. D. S. WALDRON. 

WOODSTOCK FARMERS’ CLUB. 

Mr. and Mrs, Horace Wilcox enter- 
tained the club April 16th. The Asso- 
ciation question was opened by the 
host, followed by a lively discussion. 
with the following results: 1st. Each 
district knows best its own needs and 
should not submit to the State taking 
away its power to act for itself; there- 
fore we will fight against the township 
unit system, or any other system that 
tends toward taking away the power 
of the same. 2nd. Let the women, as 
well as the men attend the school meet- 
ings and help elect officers that will 
work for the best good of their schools. 


Sec. 


3d. Hire teachers capable of teaching 
any grade you may wish taught in 


your schools, then send your children 
to their own schools instead of sending 
then away to town schools. When 
you get good teachers keep them as 
long as consistent with the good of 
your school, pay good wages, visit your 
school, encourage your teachers, give 
privately kindly criticism if you see 
any defects that might be remedied, 
teach your children to respect and obey 
their teachers. 4th. Have only one 
examiner in the county, that one to 
grant the certificates and visit. the 
schools. May meeting the 21st, at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. S. Drake. 
MRS. J. H. TRUMBULL, Cor. 

Lenawee Co. 

BLOOMER FARMERS’ CLUB. 

In the discussion of the Association 
question by ‘this club on April 15th, 
Mrs. G. H. Miner thought proper grad- 
ing would be an improvement. Pupils 
ought to be able to go from the rural to 
town schools with credits for every 
gradetaken, Favored uniformity of text 
books. E, W. Johnson thought there 
should be at least one woman on the 
board. Have a Patrons’ day.  Exer- 
cise care in the selection of officers and 
teachers. See that children are inter- 
ested. Pres, Sessions favored town- 
ship unit system. Have teams to take 
children to and from chool. Mr. Wams- 
ley favored having teachers competent 
to teach everything taught in the vil- 
lage schools so that it would not be 
necessary to send children away from 
home. Advised small districts and 
proper grading. Rev. Otis said that 
competition is a good intellectual stim- 
ulus and that pupils gain much from 
mental contact in high schools. Walter 
Huyck thought the present districts too 
large. Favored putting one good school 
house on each section. Parents are 
more to blame than children about 
Wanting to send away to some high 
school. Everybody ought to visit school. 
His talk was right to the point and 
contained much good sense. BE. W. 
Johnson expressed his view of ‘“Pa- 
tron’s” Day. All agreed that it was 
regular school work rather than special 
day work that showed the real work a 
teacher does. 

Rey. N. L. Otis attacked the sugar 
beet industry as applied to Bloomer. 
Better stick to the cheese factory. 
Claik Sessions gave his experience in 
raising clover. Sows about April 1st, 
mammoth, on sandy soil. Be sure seed 
is pure. M. Kickland favored fall seed- 
ing on light, sandy soil. Mr. Otis cau- 
tioned against sowing too much 
timothy. 

Mrs. Amasa Sessions read a well-pre- 


Sec. 





pared paper on “The Chief Elements of 
Success in Farmers’ Clubs.” She re- 
viewed the neighborly visits of pioneer 
days. Advocated holding meetings at 
farmers’ houses. It promotes sociabil- 
ity. ‘These meetings tend to relieve 
the monotony of farm life. Mrs. Miner 
thought the farmers’ wives needed the 
mental brushing up afforded by these 
gatherings. Next meeting May 3rd. 

Montcalm Co. COR. SEC. 

HENRIETTA CENTER FARMERS’ CLUB 

This club met at the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. Wm. Coin, April 13th. The 
Association question was discussed. 
Mrs. Whitney thinks there is a great 
lack of interest on the part of the 
pupils, occasioned by too frequent 
change of teachers, Hire a teacher in 
whom you have confidence, then if 
satisfactory, keep him. Mr. Spears 
thinks the ladies should vote at school 
meetings and hold offices. That the 
schools would be far better under their 
management than if managed by the 
man alone. Next meeting with Mr. and 
Mrs. Wm. Coon, May 21st. 

Jackson Co. W:. R., Con Sec, 

BRIGHTON FARMERS’ CLUB 

The Association question was opened 
by W. J. Johnson, who thought the 
school boards were careless in the 
selection of teachers and in the care of 
school buildings and surroundings. F. 
Hilton said too many are trying to fit 
themselves for teachers who have no 
natural ability. R. Hicks thought con- 
centration would be an improvement, 
yet this club is not in favor of the 
township unit system. An essay by 
Mrs. L. Morgan, and a reading by Mrs. 
Gafney contained some very helpful 
thoughts along the line of school work. 
Next meeting at the home of Henry 
Thompson, May 12th. 


MRS. H. E. 
Livingston Co. 


NORTH SHADE FARMERS’ CLUB. 

The April meeting was one of the 
most interesting for some time. The 
Asscciation question received its full 
share of attention. Improvements sug- 
gested: Have fewer and larger schools. 
The educational system of the State is 
the big wheel, that of the counties is 
the little wheel. Teachers must keep 
posted on the workings of the wheels 
or not get a certificate. Some thought 
the schools not as good as they were 
fifteen years ago. Opinion against the 
township unit system was decided. Ex- 
aminations are not a test of scholar- 
ship but a test of knowledge of catch 
questions. May meeting with John T. 
Swigert. 

Gratiot Co. COR. SEC. 

DUNDEE FARMERS’ CLUB. 

Club met April Ist at the home of 
Mr, and Mrs. H. P. Morse. The relation 
of the farmer to the business man was 
discussed, Harvey Roach leading. In 
small towns and the country surround- 
ing the inhabitants are mutually de- 
pendent on each other, and what is 
good for the one is usually for the in- 
terest of the other. If a farmer finds a 
market at home for his produce ke 
should spend the money derived there- 
from in his own home town. The mer- 
chant in return should deal justly and 
generously with his country neighbor. 
Mr. Ingersoll thought the farmer 
should exercise the privilege of buying 
where he could buy the cheapest. iu. 


FOOTE, Cor. Sec. 


Smith showed how a merchant can 
sell one class of goods at or below 


cost in order to attract customers and 
still make money by overcharging for 
other lines. Others who had followed 
both occupations thought each would 
be gainers by helping the other. That 
no farming community could well dis- 
pense with the village merchant any 
more than the merchant could prosper 
without the trade of the farmers. Club 
meets in May with Mr. and Mrs. 8S. B. 
Reynolds. 

Monroe Co. M.D: Te, Cor. 

CONCORD FARMERS’ CLUB. 

April meeting at the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. T. J. O. Thacher, the 9th inst. 
The Association question was dis- 
cussed with much interest, the follow- 
ing being some of the ideas presented: 
Rey. C. P. Quick, Thoroughness in ali 
branches of school work; the teaching 
of “why” a thing is, rather than “how” 
it is. H. E. Dewey, Keep the children 
in the rural schools as long as possible, 
since they escape many temptations 
there which they meet if attending 
school in town. Grace Dewey favored 
the township unit system. Thought 
the larger the numbers, the greater the 
interest and enthusiasm. Mrs. W. D. 
Chapple was of the opinion that the 
rural schools were more thorough in 
the common branches than the town 
schools, Mrs. Thacher thought the 
parents should assist the children with 
their lessons at home. Mrs. Wm. Bar- 
tell, Secure the very best teachers aud 
retain them as long as possible. Give 


Sec. 





the teacher your active sympathy and 
co-operation. T. Cochran, The young 
teacher must begin somewhere. he 
rural school is a good place. Should be 
taken on trial. Myrtle Parmeter 
advised parents to visit the sciool 
oftener. Geo. Tefft, in business tran- 
sactions, had found the college student 
less capable of doing business than 
those with a common school education. 
Only two of all the speakers favored 
the pyre unit system, 

In a talk, T, J. O. Thacher took for 
his subject, ea hat are we working 
for?’ Thought that nearly every one 
was working for their children; work- 
ing to make home comfortable and 
pleasant for them. Thought the school 
and grounds should be made pleasant 
too. 

Next regular meeting May 14th. 


MRS. MAGGIE M. BARTELL, Reporter. 
Jackson Co. 
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catalogue and prices. Write for them at once, 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO. BOX 58, QUINGY, ILLS. 


FENCE AGENTS Ass zon 


Bond Steel Post Co. Adrian, Mich. 





END for the A. B.C. of 

Fence Making, describ- 
ing the F. F. Tools, which 
weave best fence at low- 
est cost, fix old fences for 
pigs and bulls. J. P. Vis- 
SERING, Bx. 191, Alton, Ill. 











IWOVEN WITH 

THE FARMERS 

tFENGETO SiS 
DEL; FREEL 











for Stachines 
] $5 to $8. 50 f° to weave fence, 
&t 12c. to25c per rod Strong- 
est endorsements. Send for 
illus. pamphlet. Unparalleled 
chance for agents. Also wire 
tighteners & tension springs. 
STANDARD WIRE 
FENCE Co. 
Canandaigua, N.Y. 


DON’T PAY HIGH PRICES 
FOR FENCING. 
$5 FOR MACHINE. 
Builds fence any height, any 
number of wires any dis- 
F— tance apart. Cabled or plain 
wire for either horizontal or 
a weight 


Redmond Fence Machine Oo. 
= Lock Box 31, Perry, Mich. 
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WAR NEWS! 


The papers are full of startling statements. 
Rash conclusions are foolish and unfortunate. Try 
and prove Page Fence before you make a decision. 
See our ad. in next issue. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE C0., Adrian, Mich. 





goon 


Self-oiling, 

Best Governed, 

. Acknowledged 

to be the most 
werful and 


90 WER AND 
UMP 


lof valuable a free, 


Appleton Mfg. C 
Fa St BA vaven 








SAVE Your crops 


Get rid of Gophers. 
Ground Squirrels, Prairie Y'USi Ne 
and all ERLESS °¢ 


L—old pe 


young, within 5 minutes. ey never dig 
out, No poisen., Big increase in profits if 
Aerised during plowing and planting season. 
Circula: cm 3 prices, and terms to Agts. Free. 

it. H. Lee bo. 10 Farnam St Omaha, Neb 


GOOD FARMS § 


FOR SALE CHEAP 


in Wayne, St. Clair, Sanilac, Huron, Manistee, Eaton, 

Tuscola and other counties, Mich. Also few left in 

jes and Indiana. Any size, from $3 per acre up. 

asy terms. Write for full descriptions and prices. 

MICHIGAN pos LIFE INSURANCE CO., 
TROIT, MICH. 


evvVvVvVvVvVvVvVvVvVvYV 
SUMMER SCHOOL. 


COMMENOING JULY i. a CON- 
TINUING FOR 8 KS. 

a. of lectures, pode Bye pomenen nwo sub- 

jects in the law, will be given by members of 

the Law Faculty of the University. For de- 

tailed statement of courses and tuition address 

B. F. JOHNSON, Secretary, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


© 4 4a 4 4» 4a 4» 4 te fe fo fe tO 


zemress COLLEGE OF MINES.—Prac- 
tical work. Elective System. The only college in 
United States giving its instruction solely to prepare 
men to aid in the development of the mineral wealth 
ef the state and nation. Offers an excellent field 
for farmers’ sons. For catalogues address DR. 
M. E. WADSWORTH, President, Houghton, Mich. 


SHIPPED on APPROVAL 


ent. awell °98 Bites. 
12,000 on hand for 
id used 






















sition to carly 
E OFFER THIS WEE — 
nd Girls’ Wheels, M. & W. Tires, $9.75 
each. Art Catalogue and information free. 
MEAD & PRENTISS, 146 Ave N., Chicago. 


1898 BICYCLE $5 


to anyone who will distribu 
a few of our BIG 3-POUND one: 
PAGE 1898 CAT. 


UES. 
SJ) We Sell Outright rer, "gs 


ai ae —/ GU. TEED BICYCLES 
at $13.95, $19.75 = $22.50. YOU DON’T PAY FOR BICY- 
CLE until after t it. WRITE TO-DAY for SPECIAL 
$5.00 OFFER an WA DSOME BICYCLE CATALOGUE. 


SEARS ROEBUCK & CO: (inc.) CHICAGO, ILke 
ara, Roebuck & Co. are thoroughly reliable. —Editor. } 
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Is a Fence that has a Patent Chain Tightener that 

can be opened for the passage of stock and farm 

implements. This is the only wire fence that 

can opened. Write for circular and prices. 
MMON SENSE FENCE CO., 

No. 32 Main Street, Homer, Mich. 
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CABLED POULTRY AND GARDEN FENCE 
_ 7 oo) Fencing with and without lower 

barbed. Stee! nen ea = ok Fence for Lawns and 
cemeteries, Stool Gate 


DE KALB FENCE co. P52 ‘High St., DE KALB, ILL. 


EU. TODEATH 








paying freight thereon 
We not only save him all of the middle —_ Ag but 
we have beaten the hand fence machine to aes 
way down. Itisa cheaper and better Sen aan can be 
made by any hand Renee eo Fon me oanuney. Was on: Biter. 
REMEMBER [1S S0L0 ONLY DIRECT T0 THE FARMER 
REMEMBER Ba mone 4 cnet oe egr jars EFAR _ 
special di: t on 
ADVANCE TFENCE ‘CO.. ry Old ‘St., Peoria Ill. 


CANCERS CURED. 


Absorption hag a Lev ogg success Scarcelya 
failure in 16 years. No Knife. No Caustic. No Blood. 
No Pain. Write DR. HESS, of Grand Rapids, 
Mich.., for particulars and references. For Cancer of 
the breast, if not broken out, treatment can be sent. 























THE SHORT ROUTE 
Chicago, St. Louis ha all points West, 


Home-seekers and California tourists write 
1 . G. BUTLER, D. F. & P. A., 
9 Fort 8t. West, (Hammond Building.) 


RAND TRUNK RAILWAY SYSTEM. 
Depot, foot of Brush 8t. City office, 84 Wood 
































waad Ave. Telephone 39. 
Lve. EAST VIA PORT HURON. Ass. 
* 7:55am | Mt.Clemens, Pt.Huron & North | t 9:40am 
+10:15 am | Toronto, Montreal & Portland t 9:05pm 
t 1:10pm | Mt.Clemens,Pt. Huron & North | .......... 
aeueneaces Mentreal, New York, etc...... | * 1:50pm 
+ 4:20 pm | St.Clair,Romeo and Pt. Huren | t 6:00 pm 
*10:40 pm | Buffalo,Toronto and New York | * 6:45am 
EAST VIA WINDSOR. 
*12 noon | Toronto,Buffaloand tn ma * 1:50pm 
t 6:40 pm | London and Iat. Sta 5:30 pm 
eccccceces prem mnt fe gh en em 9:05am 
DETROIT AND MILWAUKEE DIVISION. 
+ 6:55 am | Saginaw,G. HavenaMilwaukee | ¢ 9:25 pm 
+ 9:15am | Pontac and _ stations...... | + 2:00pm 
$11:30 am Chicago | t 3:55pm 
+ 4:05 pm Milwaukee, Lansing&G. Haven | 11:50am 
* 5:45 pm | Pontiac & be te stat’ns | t 8:l0am 
¢ 8:30 pm a ee & Chica. | * 7:05am 
* 9:00 pm | Grand pids, Grand oo * 7:05 am 
tDaily exceptSunday. *Daily. {Sunday only. 
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eterinarpPepartment. | 


CONDUCTED BY DR. W. C. FAIR. 








Advice through this department is free to our 
subscribers. Each communication should state 
history and synopsis of the case fully; also 
name and address of the writer. The initials 
will only be given. When an answer is re- 
quested by mail it becomes private practice, 
and a fee of one dollar must accompany the 
letter. 


Exhaustion.—A horse while cast 
struggled very hard because weak and 
sore all over. W. A. H., Algonac, Mich. 
—Give one dram tincture nux vomica 
and ten grains quinine three times a 
day. Also give him glauber salts to 
open bowels. 

Indigestion.—A young horse nibbles 
his harness and neckyoke and occasijon- 
ally sets his teeth on the manger but 
sucks no wind. Is this the way a 
eribber starts? ag: it shall I do to pre- 
vent it? M. H. Coldwater, Mich.— 
Give two drams ae arbonate soda three 
times a day in feed. Also give plenty 
salt. I do not think he will be a crib- 
ber. 

Grubs in Tongue.—What is the cause 
of grubs or worms in tongue of cattle? 
How can I prevent them? Will such 
trouble extend to throat, lungs and 
stomach? W. H. P., Alpena, Mich.— 
Give two drams powdered sulphate 
iron twice a Gay and plenty salt in 
feed. Change of feed will do good 
and oftentimes prevent an attack of 
sickness. 

Splint—Mare 12 years old com- 
menced getting lame last fall in fore- 
leg and a bunch formed at knee on the 
inside. It gets large very slowly. Have 
blistered with caustic balsam but it 
does not help her. G. W. L., Pulaski, 
Mich.--Apply caustic balsam; use in 
small quantity and frequently, and I 
think you will obtain better results 
than in any other way. Give one dram 
iodide potash three times a day for one 
week, then twice a day until swelling 
is absorbed. 

Partial Paralysis.—I have two shoats 
of a November litter which have been 
fed milk middlings and water with 
only a little corn. About a week ago 
I noticed they walked on their knees 
and would not stand up unless forced 
to do so. Since then they have acted 
about the same only a little more stiff 
in their hobbling around. Look bright 
and eat nearly as well as ever. M. H. 
I., Coldwater, Mich.—Your shoats have 
paralysis. Give epsom salts to open 
bowels and twenty drops tincture nux 
vomica three times a day and apply 
equal parts turpentine, aqua ammoni: 
and raw linseed oil to back once a day. 








SHEEPMEN who are in doubt as to the choice of 
the Sheep Dip are requested to apply to Wilm. 
Cooper & Nephews, Galveston, Texas, who pub- 
lish interesting pamphlets on the sunject. 








When writing advertisers please 
mention that you saw their adver ~ 
tisement in the Michigan Farmer. 
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YOUR INSURANCE 


» wv ould not cost you 
nearly so much 
ifyou hada 








ke It is easy to 
have your 
own water 


pwwuwuewwwuwwuwwwwuwww* 





res 
ity you just know 


iA “Goshen” Storage Tank 


like the one here shown, a simple line of pipe from 
gaeees to cellar, with stop cocks on each floor and 

me hose and you have splendid fire protection. 
W e make these tanks as large or as small as desired 
or to fitany odd space. Ask for what you want; get 
our estimates and prices. We make other tanks for 
a variety of purposes, Send for FREE circulars, 


KELLY FOUNDRY AND MACH. CO. 
15 Purl St., Goshen, Ind. 


eine Wile ee 
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PLAAAAAAAAA 








Can be adjusted il 
30 inches to 7% feet. 
No shafts to hinder 
working close to fence. 
Depth of cut regu- 
lated. Write for prices 
and territory. 


KEYSTONE 
Farm Machine Co.. 


‘ By LIMITEv. 
= 
Narrowed up to 39 inches. YOrk, «= Pa. 








wanted to superintend local 
agents selling the Combination 





Combination 
Clevis & Pin 
Ever Pat'd. 





ays 
secure ; sells at at steht; excies: 


5. tveterriy . 150 hire. Go." 


25D Orbos Street. Chi 








THE 1898 ‘BONNIE’ 


A solid foundation of steel com- 
bines the essential features of 


LIGHTNESS AND STRENGTH 


Is built so as to combine lina 
Greatest — = and Bind- 
ing Power with Simplicity, 











gnoamre “ WITH GREAT BEAUTY 
Durability. Has our own 





Good | ROLLER BEARINGS. 


keep the boy an the farm. 





Broad main wheel affords | per fect traction, and applies the power. Truss rodded grain wheel. 
A perfect adjuster that evens the bundles. Single lever simple adjustment reel. 


IT HAS A BINDER THAT WILL BIND ANY "AND ALL KINDS OF GRAIN. 
Light, neat, strong FOLDING BUNDLE CARRIER, OUR FREE BOOK ON BINDERS fully 
describes this and other machinery we make, giving cuts of parts and complete machines and fully 


describing and explaining THE JOHNSTON HARVESTER CO. Batavia, N. te U.S.A. 


Piic ADJUSTABLE ARCH 


BUCKEYE =. 


CULTIVATOR. 


Equipped with six small shovels 
instead of four large ones. 












THE IDEAL 
MACHINE 





sary to stuccess 


in Growing 





That “ 
Adjustable 
Arch 
makes this 
a perfect tool 
forcultivating 
all crops 


Corn, Sorghum, 
sis “itis 80 easily otbeiied to any width. Potatoes and Beans 


More about this and many other things of value to the farmer in our catalogue. Send for it. 


P, P. MAST & CO. sissccr Mouse. pmcaceumia Pee oO 





American Buncher 


and Seed Saver— 
it’s a neat device for attaching to the cutter bar of a mower 
FOR HARVESTING CLOVER SEED. 
The cut shows how it operates. Saves all shattering. It will 
follow right after any machine now used and save one- 
third more seed than can otherwise be secured. This is 
the willing testimony of hundreds who have tried it and who 
know. Pays for itself the first season. Ask your dealer 
for it. Catalogue and testimonials from users sent free. 


American Buncher Manfg. Co., Indianapolis, Ind, 








NO AGENTS 


but have sold direct to the con- 

sumer for 25 years at whole- 

sale prices, saving him the 

dealer's profits. Ship any- 

where for examination. 

Everything warranted. 

118 styles of Vehicles, 

55 styles of Harness. . 

Top Buggies, $36 to $70. CH Or SIRS 

__ Surreys, $50 to $125. Caria: Aes 

2 ges, Phaetons, Traps, Wagon- 

ed Spring-Road and Milk : 

No. 11. Surrey Harness. Price, $16.00. Wagons. Send for large, free No. ane Price, with curtains, lamps, sun- 
As good as selis for $25. Catalogue of all our styles. shade, apron and faders, $60. As good as’ selis for $00. 


ELKHART caneice anp HARNESS MFG. CO. W. B. PRATT, Sec’y, ELKHART, IND. 



















WHEN WRITING TO 
ADVERTISERS 


Please mention that 
saw their advertisemen 
the MicHIgAN Farmer, 


Fruit. 


Trees and Vines become 


you 
tin 








hardier, and their products bet. 
ter colored and better flavored 
when liberally treated with 
fertilizers containing at least 


10% actual 


Potash. 


FR An illustrated book which tells 
what Potash is, and how it 
eueweeees Should be used, is sent free to 

all applicant applicants. Send your address. 

GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau St., New York, 





Large inside burr 
revolves twice to 
sweep’ 8 One. Or- 


Pressure between 
burrs in grinding 
is carried on cbhill- 
ed roller bear- 
ings. 
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MINT LLL 


°, 
Sold under an a ab 50 afute ) do double the 
amount of work of any er mill of same size or 
mone refund Write for circulars and pric: 
arrollton, Mo. 


MFG, CO., 





Self-Locking Hand Potato Planters. 


gg 


EUR :4 a 
and 0b ailis (19,680 
hills) in 10 hours: 
2,590 hills in 1 hour. 

PINGREE: 4 acres 
(19,360 hills) in 9 
hours and 48 min.; 
2,106 hillsin 1 hour 

(Hills 3 feet apart 
each way). 

EUREKA, $1.25; 

PINGREE, $1.00; Patent Sack, 60c. Send for free 
booklet: ‘ Potatoes—How to Plant Them 
GREENVILLE PLANTER CO.. Greenville. Mich 


rus FARQUHAR 











Medal and Highest Award at the eee eiearioe mrectiee, 


SAW MILL & ENGINE 


Hed Rag hg -—~ IN THE Wouke. Warranted the best made. 
sy tandard Agricultural Impie- 
ments of Best Quality at fewest prices. ius atalogue, rue, 


=a FARQUHAR SEPARATOR 


LARGEST CAPACITY.‘ 
Most economical, lightest draucht, 
wastes no grain. ‘Cleans ready 
efor market. Send for catalozues. 


Y A. B. B, FARQUHAR CO., Ltd., York, Pa. 
















Kraus Cultivator. 


Pivot-Axles Move Automatical 
with wheels and shevels by asimple touch of the foot lever. asiest 
working, simplest and most conplete riding cultivator made. 
Moving the foot levers moves the entire machine either to 


the right 

trict Any Boy Can Work it. 
Convenient levers to raise or lower gangs or to set them any distance 
apart while the machine is in motion. Perfect row crop or fallow 
worker for either level or | meet farms, wide or narrow rows. 
THE Trip Shovels when desired. Write at once for catalogue. 


AKRON GULTIVATOR CO., AKRON, O. 


VVCVVVVTVVVVSUVVESVVESETTEVESVVUVVVEVOY 
WE SELL DIRECT TO FARMERS. “> 


FARMERS BE WISE, DEAL wiTH Us and Save 40 ON YOUR FERTILIZERS. 
You Save Salesman’s Expenses and Agent’s Profit. 
Analysis. P| Amm 














oe # —_, - y Potash, 

er cen er cen’ er cent, 

Pure Raw Bone Meal.................... 22 t0 25 te Pe ere $22.00 per ton 
Four Fold Fertilizer........... 3 16.00 
Smoky City - oe 14 to 2 Ig.oo0 ‘“ 
Big Bonanza vi to5 20.00 ‘* 


Potato Special = 
Tobacco Special ‘ 


ERD GEE BIR vsssnssconsapeintoses wsseeses > 
For samples and pamphlet, write WALKER. STRATMAN. & CO, Herr’s Istand, Pittsburg, Pa, S 
ane ea pig Wun cce, mae 













RIFE HYDRAULIC ENGINE 


You can get a constant stream of water 
delivered to your buildings from 2 
stream or spring by means of this 


engine. , 
RUNS ITSELF. 
NEVER STOPS. 
Send your conditions 
for catalogue and guar 
anteed estimate. 
126 Liberty St., New York. 


RIFE ENGINE CoO., 





v 


How’ nee 
one “t 

2? Avoid mistakes and. caacere ot ie 

oo”. very best thing of the kind made. 


Use Sykes “Old Style" 
Itis made in a var- IRON ROOFING. 
iety of styles, is easily put on and is longlived and 
handsome. Falling sparks can’ t fire it, hail can’t break 
it and the wind can’t blow it off. Roofs that have been 
on 25 years are good yet. “Gad for catalogue and prices. 
Sykes Iron and Steel Roofing Co. Niles, 0, and Chicago, Ill. 


FIRE-WEATHER-LIGHTNING | PROOF 


Black, lpm rt Flot, rocked oF corr¥e ont 
and sidi cc ~~ 7 or corruga 
METAL CEILING 8 A lk tn IDE WALLS. 
= 


Penn Metal Ceiling: vod Roofing Co. Ltd., Philadelphia 

















wwe Old Wagons 
= woop 


We make Steel Wheels to fit any 
size and width tire. Staggard and 

with the best machinery gna 
save time and strength. 


Straight Spoke. Will not rot or dry 
out. We also manufacture Steel 
aS MALLEY SAWS 
enable one man to do the work two could do in 


Handy Wagons. Catalogue free. 
Havana Metal Wheel Co., Havana, Ill. 
the old way. Our ““Hlocerte”” Circular Saws 
" dSelf-Feed Drag Saws 


STEEL DRAC KEEL. 

The only successful attachment that will keep ware by far the best general 
the drag firm and direct inits course. Can be quick- purpose Farm Saws ever 
ly and easily attached to any fioat drag or harrow made. Send for Descriptive 
and will hold it in position so that every tooth will 
work alike. Made of 44 in. steel plate, and any part 
fourd defective will be replaced free. Circulars 
free. No farmer can afford to be without one. Ad- 
dress 8. P. BROUARD, Marshall, Mich. 


A FIRST-CLASS POTATO PLANTER 


OU can afford to buy it. 


A! 2, iy <t. Lie an acre @ year you 
il cannot afford to do without it. When writing to advertisers please:‘men- 





















Fodder Cutters, 
Feed Mills, Corn 
Shellers, Root 
Cutters and Horse Powers. 
anitowoe, Wis. 
Chicago Branch, Randolph and So. Canal Sts. 


























For circular write to Schofield & Co., Freeport, I!!. tion Michigan Farmer. 


Farmers Break the Buggy Monopoly. 


It is claimed that for years buggy manufacturers 
have secured exorbitant prices for their goods, but 
recently, through the combined assistance of the 
farmers of Iowa, Iilinois and other States, SEARS. 
Rogesvuck & Co , of Chicago, have got the price of 
Open Buggies down to $16.50; Top Buggies, $22.7: 
Top Surries, $43.75, and upwards, and: they are 
shipping them in immense numbers direct to 
farmers inevery state. They send an immense 
Buggy Catalogue free, postpaid, to anyone who 
asks for it. This certainly is a big victory for the 
farmer, but a severe blow to the carriage manu~ 
facturers and dealers. 


LUMBER 


TO SELL DIRECT TO THE 


FARMER and nd CONTRACTOR. 


Long Barn Timbers, Barn Sid Barn —_ Flooring, Ceil- 
ing, Siding, Lath and Shingles. 
Write for prices. ©. S, BLISS & CO., Saginaw, Mich. 











